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Voting the Best Films of 1935 

Innumerable requests have come in from 
prospective voters for clarification of the 
phrase “films of 1935”. One correspondent 
asks, “Where can I find a list of the 1935 
releases?” 

We wish it were possible to refer you 
to a dependable source of such informa- 
tion, but the fact is that release dates 
differ in different states as well as cities, 
and professional critics base their choices 
on releases in the particular town where 
they live. Even release lists published by 
the film companies in trade journals vary 
sometimes by as much as two months in 
one direction or another from actuality. 

The Young Reviewers of the National 
Association of 4-Star Clubs base their poll 
on the films seen in 1935 and listed in the 
Weekly Guide to Selected Pictures; but 
this publication has only recently been 
made available to the Scholastic Division. 

To help the high school clubs cast their 
votes in this year’s poll, therefore, we are 
reprinting here the principal pictures in- 
cluded in the 1934 poll. Naturally none 
of these is eligible for the 1935 vote, but 
any picture which you have seen since 
these were current will be eligible. Next 
year the Weekly Guide will be in the 


hands of all 4-Star Clubs for ready 
reference. 
The principal 1934 pictures in major 


lists, including the junior lists, were: 
Affairs of Cellini I am Suzanne 

Alice in Wonderland It Happened One Night 
As the Earth Turns Judge Priest 


— 
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Study in High School Classes in English, History, and Other Subjects 
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Except in Holiday Periods 
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Baby Take a Bow Last Gentleman, The 
Barretts of Wimpole Life - Vergie Winters, 
Street _ Th 
Berkeley Square Little Man, What Now? 
Blue Light Little Miss Marker 
British Agent Little Women 
Bulldog Drummond Lost Patrol 
Strikes Back Lot in Sodom 
Caravan Madame Bovary 


Catherine the Great 

Cat’s Paw, The 

Cleopatra 

Constant Nymph, The 

Counsellor-at-Law, ‘The 

Count of Monte Cristo, 
The 

Cradle Song 

Crime Without Passion 

David Harum 

Death Takes a Holiday 

Design for Living 

Dinner at Eight 

Eskimo 

First World War, The 

Flying Down to Rio 

Gay Divorcée 

Handy Andy 

Her Sweetheart—Chris- 
topher Bean 

Here Comes the Navy 

Hi, Nellie! 

House of Rothschild, 
The 


Man of Aran 

Men in White 

Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch 

No Greater Glory 

Now and Forever 

Of Human Bondage 

One Night of Love 

Only Yesterday 

Operator 13 

Peck’s Bad Boy 

Prizefighter and the 
Lady, The 

Queen Christina 

Riptide 

Servants’ Entrance 

Thin Man, The 

Thunder Over Mexico 

Treasure Island 

Twentieth Century 

Viva Villa 

What Every 
Knows 


Woman 


All ballots mailed on or before December 1, in 


accordance with the rules stated in the November 

16 issue of Scholastic, will be counted. 

Copyright, 1935, by the National Board of Review 
of Motion Pictures 


Join Scholastic Division 4-Stars 
Students and teachers interested in par- 
ticipating in the benefits of association 
with Scholastic Division, 4-Star Clubs, may 
use the coupon below to obtain information. 





Scholastic Division, 4-Star Clubs 
70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me at once information about 
the 4-Star Clubs and what a membership will 
do for a high school group: 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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Take Off Those Blinders! 


An Editorial 


AV TE were sitting in our apartment one Sun- 
day reading the newspaper. Across the 
room sat our room-mate reading a book. 

As a musical background for this intel- 
lectual occupation, we also listened to the radio. 

Suddenly the persuasive voice of the radio announcer 

began reciting the advantages of owning a skid- 

proof dish cloth. 

Following an American-made habit, we stretched 
out our arm and fumbled for the radio dial. Our 
chair was just a foot or so too far from the radio 
stand to allow this operation. Finally we had to get 
up and adjust the dial. Then something happened 
in our mind. We studied the location of the chair 
and the radio stand. We noted with great surprise 
that the lead-in wires on the radio 
would allow its movement several feet 
in either direction. Shattering all 
tradition, we moved the stand a few 
feet, walked over, sat down in the 


the dial without risking permanent 
injury to our spinal column. The 


closely, then smiled broadly and said, 
“Doggone!” We felt very proud. 

“You know there is a lesson in all 
that,” he began. 

“A lesson?” we asked. 

“Yes, when we rented this apart- 
ment the radio stand and the chair 
were in that certain location. For 
wer a month we have been going through contor- 


Ftions trying to adjust the dial on the radio. Why 


didn’t we think to move the stand?” 

“Because we assumed, without investtgation, that 
the wires wouldn’t allow the radio to be moved,” we 
answered. “Also, the stand stood in the center of 
that wall panel. It looked correct, and since we 
found the stand that way we decided the location 
vas right and proper.” 

“Exactly, and there is your lesson,” he explained. 
“Don’t you think that there are many difficult prob- 
lems and awkward situations in the country that are 


Pallowed to continue unsolved and unremedied, because 


of that same attitude? We look upon them in a 


Bdetached sort of way and assume that they can’t be 


+» Mikchanged without injuring something else. Or we 





. Besume that they must be all right because they have 





been with us so long. We’ve had blinders on all the 
time. 

“Take, for example, the ‘Lame-Duck’ session of 
Congress. In the early days we allowed a 13-month 
lapse between the election of new representatives and 
their induction into office because it took a long time 
to get to Washington from the outlying sections of 
the country. In modern times travel speeded up but 
we didn’t speed up our system of representative gov- 
ernment. Thus we had representatives—Lame-Ducks 
—holding office several months after they had been 
defeated at the polls. We considered the Lame-Duck 
session as something that just happened. Like the 
radio stand, we found it there and we let it alone. 

“Yes, but 

“Oh, I know,” he interrupted, 
“more than public inertia kept us 
from abolishing the Lame Duck. 
There were powerful groups who used 
it for their own benefit. But, basic- 
ally, the reason it continued was be- 
cause the public thought a change 
might upset something or tear out a 
few wires. Once they discovered, 
much to their surprise, that the 
Lame-Duck Amendment to the Con- 
stitution was not a difficult experi- 
ment, but merely an adjustment to 
reform representative government, 
the change was accomplished rather 
quickly.” 

“Agreed,” we said, “and, bringing 
the discussion into the realm of education, we recall 
harboring certain set and highly reverenced opinions 
while a high school student. We assumed that 
mathematics was difficult and a Latin verb was 
poison. When we finally decided to investigate 
algebra seriously we learned that finding what X 
equals became an interesting occupation, and the evo- 
lution of a Latin verb could be intriguing. Later, 
we found that we could listen to the other side of a 
question without permanently endangering our peace 
of mind. We found that some ideas could be changed 
without knocking everything off our mental shelves. 
All we had to do was to take off our blinders and see 
all around things.” 

The radio had begun spouting a jumble of words 
again. Automatically we reached out, adjusted the 
dial without strain, and went back to our reading. 








SEESAW 


A Story by 
WILLIAM ROSE BENET 


= Y dear fellow,” said Chick- 

ering, extending the book 

toward him. “I gladly 

would if I could—but I 
honestly don’t know what we’re coming 
to. I haven't,” he lowered his voice 
with a glance toward the window 
where someone stood examining a rare 
volume by the light that filtered 
through the lozenged heraldic-shielded 
panes, “I haven’t made a sale of any 
size in months. And, as I’ve shown 
you, I have all Prosser’s firsts already. 
And nothing moves now. Why should 
I purchase these?” 

“They were—worth quite a bit,” 
faltered the other man. ' 

“When you bought them—yes; but 
even so, Prosser’s not the jewel of 
collectors that he once was.” Chick- 
ering half-turned as the figure over 
by the window moved suddenly to re- 
place on fascinating shelves the vol- 
ume it had perused, and continued 
quietly to browse along the glimmer- 
ing morocco bindings. “But, good 
Lord,” the rare-book dealer continued, 
“good Lord, my dear Philbin, you 
can’t be reduced to books as a medium 
of exchange in these times! It’s a 
very bad choice. I would rather sug- 
gest kitchen hardware, or—or any- 
thing else you happen to have around 
the house. Almost anything seems to 
be worth more at the moment!” 

He laughed nervously, and Philbin 
laughed with him, albeit ruefully, 
busying himself with restringing his 
package. “Well, no harm done,” he 
said, forcing a grin. “Thanks, Chick- 
ering! Sorry times are so bad. Be 
seeing you soon, I hope.” 

“Right you are,” replied the dealer. 
“Drop around one day and we'll have 
a spot of lunch together. Glad you 
looked in!” 

Philbin raised a thin hand in vale- 
diction and turned away toward the 
door of the swank little shop. In his 
mind he counted—a la Monte Cristo— 
“Six!” All the best dealers in town 
—and no one wanted his Prosser 
firsts. They weren’t complete, of 
course—only five volumes. But even 
so! Hunching the package under his 
arm, he rattled the coins in his left- 
hand trouser pocket. Two coins are 
not so easy to rattle, particularly if 
they are so small and thin as dimes. 

His shoulders drooped as he opened 
the door. The autumn weather had 





become brisker, and his blue summer 
suit, though it looked more or less all 
right, seemed flimsy without an over- 
coat. He went slowly down the one 
flight of stairs to the street. In his 
mind he carried a vivid picture of the 
outer room of Chickering’s shop. The 
long tables, the beautiful built-in 
shelves, the fine bindings—but, more 
than this, the long array of backs and 
titles, rather undistinguished to out- 
ward view, among which might read- 
ily be identified certain rare things in 
literature, presented in the very first 
copies, to be ignored by a contem- 
porary public that did not realize 
what it was passing by. 

The thought of such book histories 
never ceased deeply to stir Philbin. 
And even now, as he shrank on the 
stairs from the prospect of facing the 
shrewd November wind again, once he 
passed that outer door, his package 
felt somehow warm within his arm 
and as though he clasped a living 
thing to his breast. Prosser’s works 
—how had he ever spurred himself 
into the mood to part with them? 
Desperation only. They remained his 
sole possession of value. 


II 


He pushed at the street door. The 
catch stuck, and, as he wrestled with 
the knob, the package was about to 
slip from under Philbin’s arm when 
a hand steadied -it. Another hand 
pushed at the door, which opened. 
“Thanks,” murmured Philbin, cran- 
ing round as he went through, in order 
to see the man who followed him. 

The man’s hair was iron-gray, what 
there was of it to be seen. His rather 
large face was leathery and seamed 
and lined, but his brown eyes sparkled 
as though he were very young. “Dis- 
posing of some books?” he said, pleas- 


English Section 







“Emery 


Suddenly he 

Philbin, we’re going to have lunch 

together, and I want to buy these 
books.” 


sprang up: 


antly enough; then, as Philbin starte 
surprised, ““You see, I was up th 
too, just now—over by the window 

“Oh—you know Chickering?” askg 
Philbin. 


“No, not at all—nor does he appa 
ently know me. Strolled in by chang 


that’s all. Looking for a Lionel Joh 
son. No one collects him any mo 
but I do. Found what I wanted, t 
Eighteen ninety-five edition of 

poems—one of twenty-five copies 
his signature.” He held a thin volu 
under Philbin’s eyes in the shad 
of the arcade entrance to the buil 
ing, and the latter noted the slight 
faded autograph with that silence 
most of awe which is a hallmark 
the true devotee of books. “Beal 
ful,” he murmured. “ ‘The Statue 
King Charles,’ ‘The Dark Angel 
those are great poems!’’ Then, queef 
enough, he broke off with a rath 
discordant laugh. 

His new acquaintance looked 
him inquiringly. 

“T was Just thinking,” said Phibbi 
to explain himself, “that Chickeri 
has made a sale after all!” 

“Meaning?” 

“Well, he was telling me up th 
how particularly terrible times wé 
in the rare-book business.” 

“Yes—I know—I couldn't i 
overhearing a little. I say,” the of 
exclaimed, “look out there—y 
package’s coming untied!” 








Sure enough, in his nervousi] 





Philbin had not secured the wrappi 
of his books properly, and now ag 
the package slipped even more 4 
astrously from his weak clutch # 
passer-by jostled him. Books 
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wrapping paper col- 
lapsed on the pave- 
ment. Both stooped 
to gather them up. 
Philbin’s acquain- 
tance proffered a 
yolume. “Prosser’s 
Brig 0 Dread, I 
see,” he remarked. 
“That was his 
earliest.” 

Philbin accepted 
the book. “Oh, you 
know his work?” 
His face was alight 
with a feverish 
fush as he strug- 
gled to bundle _to- 
gether the package. 

The other nodded. 


Then he said. 


“That was a first. Are they all 
firsts?” 
“All; though all I have is five,” re- 


turned Philbin earnestly. ‘But they’re 
his best—his early stuff. Of course I 
have the other more popular ones, too 
—in later editions.” Suddenly he 
flushed. “I wouldn’t have you think,” 
he said, “that I’d sell these to-day if 
I weren’t—” 

The other eyed him keenly. 

“Don’t worry,” he said. “Once, 
God help me, I sold a specially in- 
scribed Thomas Hardy. You aren't 
acriminal. But apparently you can’t 
rid yourself of your Prossers?”’ 

“Well, you see, the market’s so shot 
that even these—” 

“Yes, I know. And Prosser isn’t 
quite the collector’s item he was. But 
you really have to sell those books, 
don’t you?” 

“T’ve finally come to that,” said 
Philbin briefly, and without warning 
his teeth began to chatter. 

“Tl tell you,” said the other sud- 
denly. “Hi, Taxi! . . . How about 
coming up to my place and letting me 
have a look at them? I’m something 
of a collector.” 

III 

Philbin found that he could only 
nod. In the cab he sat curled over his 
package of books. The fact that he 
had not eaten for twenty-four hours 
was suddenly borne in upon him. 

He managed to follow his acquain- 
tance into the lobby of a superb East 
Fifty-seventh Street apartment house, 
whence they were borne aloft. Some- 
body took his hat at an apartment 
door. And then, somehow, he was 
comfortably cushioned before a large 
fireplace from which came cheery 
tracklings, A person in a_ striped 
Waistcoat was handing him a ruby 
glass on a silver tray. 

He sipped desperately at the 
sherry, and the daze that had held 
Im cleared. His companion, beside 
him on the davenport, had the pack- 
age of books. 


_ “Mind if I open it?” 











English Section 


S sen poet, critic, 
novelist and 
Phoenician, William 
Rose Benét, was 
born at Fort Ham- 
ilton, in New York 
Harbor (1886), be- 
cause his military 
parents happened to 


be stationed there 
at that particular 
time. He could as 


easily have been a 
native of Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachu- 
setts, Buffalo, California, Georgia, or 
any of the other dozen and one army 
posts the Benéts found themselves sta- 
tioned at during the years when the 
three children, William Rose, Stephen 
Vincent, and Laura were growing up. 

William Rose Benét’s great-great- 
grandfather, Estaban: Benét, left the 
Mediterranean island of Minorca 
about 1785 and settled in Florida 
where there was a large Spanish col- 
ony at St. Augustine. His son, Pedro, 
saw Florida a possession of the Span- 
ish, English, French, before it was 
finally acquired by the United States 
in 1819. Pedro immediately became 
an enthusiastic American, took an in- 
terest in politics, sent his son, Wil- 
liam Rose Benét’s grandfather, to 
West Point—all in the family tradi- 
tion. But in spite of their Spanish 
name and ancestry, and in spite of 
the old Spanish custom of giving the 
young men of the family to the army, 
these three Benét children, believing 
that the pen is mightier than the 
sword, deserted the army and turned 
a united front to literature. Today 
we have William Rose as Associate 
Editor of that sound weekly, the 
Saturday Review of Literature, and 
conductor of its department of criti- 
cism and comment on contemporary 
poetry—‘‘The Phoenix Nest.” Stephen 
Vincent is author’ of John Brown’s 
Body—the book-length epic poem of 
our Civil War, which won the Pu- 
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WILLIAM ROSE BENET 


litzer Prize; and Laura Benét is a 
well-known poet and critic. 

William Rose Benét was educated at 
the Albany Academy and the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale University. 
It was at “Sheff” that he met Henry 
Seidel Canby, then on the faculty, 
with whom he and Christopher Mor- 
ley were to found the Saturday Re- 
view in 1924, After graduation Benét 
lived in California, at the Benicia 
Arsenal where his father was sta- 
tioned, and at Carmel for a spell with 
another young Yale graduate who had 
not yet found his literary wings—Sin- 
clair Lewis. In 1912 Mr. Benét mar- 
ried Kathleen Norris’ sister, Theresa 


Thompson. Their three children, 
James Walker, Frances Rosemary, 
and Kathleen Anne, have _ been 


brought up by the Norrises at their 
ranch in California. Back East again 
Benét held the position of assistant 
editor of the Century Magazine; 
served the war years as ground offi- 
cer in the Air Service in Texas and in 
Washington, D. C.; worked on The 
Nation’s Business and the New York 
Evening Post before the organization 
of the Saturday Review. 

As you can see for yourself in the 
story “Seesaw,” Mr. Benét can tell a 
story in prose as sure as any. Added 
to this we have his poetry, which is 
his real department. His best-known 
books are poetry—Merchants from 
Cathay; The Falconer of God; Great 
White Hall; Moons of Grandeur; Man 
Possessed; Twentieth Century of 
Poetry (an anthology edited by Benét, 
Canby and John Drinkwater); and 
his latest (1932) Rip Tide—a “novel 
in verse.” He is also editor of an an- 
thology called Fifty Poets, in which 
fifty outstanding American poets se- 
lect their favorite among their own 
poems and describe the mood or cir- 
cumstance of its creation. In 1932 
Mr. Benét edited the poems of Elinor 
Wylie, his second wife, who at the 
time of her death in 1928 was re- 
garded as our finest contemporary 
woman poet. 








“Please do.”’ Philbin was able to 
Say. 

There ensued a moment of silence. 

“Dealers’ prices still in them,” 
murmured the other. 

“Yes,” said Philbin. Speech seemed 
forced from him. ‘Sizable. weren’t 
they? You see, well—I’ve had my 
flush times. And then—that was the 
top of Prosser’s market, I guess. I 
couldn't hope to get those prices now. 
But I thought—” He broke off. 

“You really want to sell them?” 

“Good God, no! . I have to!” 


The other appraised Philbin. 

“Everything’s gone to pot for me,” 
Philbin ran on. “I can’t get a job. I 
can’t write. Why, I can’t even seem 
to think these days.” 

“You’re a writer?” 

“T used to be. Emery Philbin, if 
you've ever heard of him.” 

“Why, of course! Emery Philbin 
—The Thorn Thicket. But that was 
a best-seller!” 

“Yes. That was the top of my 
market. A long time ago.” 

(Concluded on page 11) 








JAN 
SIBELIUS 


— Tonal Patriot 








By Ethel Peyser 


I: is interesting to realize that 


many composers were trained for 

professions quite different from 

music. Berlioz, for example, be- 
gan his life career in medicine, and 
the hero of this story was trained for 
the law. “You can’t keep a good man 
down” if his urge is deep and suff- 
ciently strong. 

Jan Sibelius (See-ba’y-lee-oos) was 
born in Tavastehus, Finland, the Land 
of Lakes, on the eighth of December, 
1865. So this little article will cele- 
brate for us this great man’s 70th 
birthday. After he had completed his 
law education, having always loved 
music and been a skilful violinist, he 
decided to enter the University of 
Helsingfors to become a composer. 
His courageous switching from the 
law resulted in his becoming probably 
the most powerful writer of music of 
our day. 

To us, living in the 20th century, it 
sometimes seems that all the great 
men lived many years ago. We often 
dismiss the men of our own time as 
trivial and our muscles of perception 
and appreciation become atrophied. 
Jan Sibelius is one of the few men of 
our day that we can admit into our 
list of the great with assurance and 
delight. 

To be sure, Sibelius has hurt him- 
self by writings that dimmed his 
glory. So did William Wordsworth. 
But in point of bulk, Sibelius has not 
written as much poor music as Words- 
worth wrote negligible poetry. Sibe- 
lius, on the other hand, has had the 
disadvantage of having his more triv- 
ial music, such as Romance in D flat, 
Valse Triste, Black Roses, Tryst and 
even Finlandia, heard too often. The 
consequence of this has more or less 
made the public believe that these 
works were typical of Sibelius. It is 
true, however, that some elements of 
Sibelius’ good writings are apparent 
in these, but they fall so very far be- 
low his best in quality, that in esti- 
mating Sibelius they can well be for- 
gotten. 

His most enthusiastic critic, Cecil 
Gray, likens Sibelius to three heroes 
of the Finnish epic The Kalevala (on 
which he based so many of his works) 
—Wainamoinen, the great harper; 


In a radio straw vote 
conducted recently by 
the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Sibe- 
lius, the great national 
composer of Finland, 
led all other modern 
music-makers by a wide 
margin. This week 
Sibeljus is 70 years old, 
and in honor of the oc- 
casion Miss Ethel Pey- 
ser has told his story for 
us. Miss Peyser is the 
author of How to Enjoy 
Music and The House 
That Music Built, and 
co-author, with Marion 
Bauer, of Music Through 
the Ages. 


Ilmainen, a cunning artificer and 
smith; and Lemminkainen, a species 
of Northland Don Juan. “In the 
symphonies,” says Gray, “it is the 
harper, the inspired singer of his race, 
who speaks; in many works such as 
the Nightride and Sunrise, we find 
the skilful and accomplished crafts- 
man following timidly and without 
originality of outlook in the footsteps 
of Wagner, Strauss, Tschaikovsky, 
Grieg, and even Brahms; finally there 
is the composer of the Valse Triste, 
the Romance in D flat, and many 
similar works of popular and fre- 
quently vulgar character. . . . Prob- 
ably no composer of such high dis- 
tinction has ever written such a large 
quantity of thoroughly bad works. 
... It has been given to very few in- 
deed to have won the esteem of the 
few and the approbation of the many; 
and it is probably this disconcerting 
ambiguity of aspect, this Janus-like 
faculty of non-committal reserve, 
which musical criticism has hitherto 
maintained toward Sibelius.” 

Happily musical critics and musical 
laymen’s estimates of Sibelius have 
undergone a decided change since Mr. 
Gray wrote the sentences above. Now 
the unworthy works are relegated to 
the position they deserve and Sibelius 
stands forth as a very great man of 
music. 

We can thank, of course, the con- 
ductors of great orchestras, our in- 
valuable music-caterers, such as Wal- 
ter Damrosch, who in 1913 almost 
apologetically introduced to his audi- 
ence Sibelius’ Fourth Symphony, with 
its grand sombreness and unfamiliar 
dissonances. We must also be grateful 
to Leopold Stokowski, of the Phila- 
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delphia Orchestra, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky of the Boston Orchestra, as 
well as to the many other conductors 
and orchestras for their re-utterance 
of the symphonies for the benefit of 
the publics they have trained to love 
the best in music. 

We have called Sibelius a ‘Tonal 
Patriot” because he, in the vulgar 
phrase, has “put his beloved Finland 
on the musical map.” He has done 
this not with the use of folk song, as 
is commonly done by musical national- 
ists, but by a more subtle use of 
legend wrapped in Finnish feeling 
combined with his deep personal sense 
of the forests, fields, lakes, and 
stretches of Finland’s territory and 
history. Another element adds to his 
nationalism in music. He uses tra 
ditional rhythms, such as three-quar- 
ters, seven-quarters, three-halves, and 
delightfully exaggerates his accents. 
It is this type of thing, for example, 
that gives the tang to certain portions 
of Finlandia. 

At his best Jan Sibelius ineor- 
porates the primitive, which, despite 
his erudition produces unconsciously 


and instinctively a fulfilment of him. 


self, the embodiment of a traditional 
nationalism. This then is a primitive 
ness wherein there is no labored inne 
vation, but profound originality of 
utterance; not the primitiveness of 
cleverly tricked up ideas, but 4 
subtlety of the richest of languages, 
understood only by those to whom 
subtlety means breadth, supreme 
vigor, exactness, and beauty. Becaust 
of these attributes, Jan Sibelius, i 
an attempt to express a personal, # 
very personal alliance with an ur 
familiar nationalism (Finnish), ha 
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been considered, by the more su- 

perficial listeners, “severe,” “bare,” 

“ungenial,” ‘‘austere,” “dour,” and 

“bleak.” 

Until, of course, you hear his music, 
you can never realize what it is. But 
in order to give you a more intimate 
feeling about Sibelius here is some- 
thing he said of himself: “It is true 
I am a dreamer and a poet of nature. 
I love the mysterious sounds of the 
field and forest, waters and moun- 
tains... . It pleases me greatly to be 
called an artist of nature, for nature 
has truly been the book of books to 
me. The voices of nature are the 
voices of God, and if an artist can 
give a mere echo of them in his cre- 
ations, he is fully re- 
warded for all his ef- 
forts.” 

On the first page of Si- 
belius’ Tapiola is writ- 
ten: 

Widespread they stand, the 
Northland’s dusky for- 
ests, 

Ancient forebodings, brood- 
ing savage dreams; 
Within them dwells the for- 

est’s mighty god, 


And wood sprites in the 
gloom weave’ magic 
spells. 


And so in‘his mighty 
works Sibelius divulges 
magic secrets, national 
and of nature, indeed, but 
personal to such a degree 
that one might say, musi- 
cally speaking, that Si- 
belius is Finland, and 
Finland Sibelius. 

Sibelius is a possessor 
of infinite orchestral re- 
source. He writes at his 
best, not in pastel, but in 
the austere which is far 
from gloom. When he 
writes in lighter vein, he 
is never artificially flashy. 
Never does he become 
prolix and lug in material 
simply for effect. His 
climax and statement 
seem inevitable, the re- 
sult of artistic integrity and of having 
something real to say. 

Because we are being given more 
and more opportunities to hear the 
symphonies of Sibelius, let us consider 
briefly all of them save the Fourth, 
which has already been mentioned. 
“His First,” says Marion Bauer in her 
excellent T'wentieth Century Music, 
“is somewhat derivative and romantic 
in type.” It reminds one of the Rus- 
sian symphonists and even of Dvorak. 

Of his Second Symphony Cecil 
Gray says, “Sibelius becomes an in- 
novator introducing an entirely new 
Principle into symphonic form... . 
Nothing in the entire literature of 
symphonic form is more remarkable 
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than the way Sibelius here presents a 
handful of seemingly disconnected 
meaningless scraps of melody, and 
then breathes life into them, bringing 
them into organic relation with each 
other and causing them to grow in 
stature and significance with each suc- 
cessive appearance, like living things.” 
It is this stature that is probably the 
keynote of all Sibelius’ best work. No 
ene can hear his symphonies without 
feeling a bigness and an expanding of 
one’s own appreciations as his great 
phrases and amazing orchestral sonor- 
ities and interweavings come forth. 
The Third Symphony is beautifully 
calm. The Fifth is a_ sun-strewn, 


glowing work. In the Sizth, Sibelius 
settee 








“FINLANDIA” 
Painted for the Steinway Collection 
by Peter Helck 


is seen and heard experimenting. In 
it he sets aside the usual sonata or 
symphonic form and expresses him- 
self in a freer manner. For example, 
he abandons the slow movement 
(usually the second movement of the 
symphony), and his scherzo is with- 
out a trio. (The trio is the middle 
panel of the scherzo which comes be- 
tween the scherzo and the repetition 
of the scherzo itself.) The Seventh 
Symphony proclaims Sibelius as the 
Titan he is. Although he departs here 
again from custom, and writes the 
work in one movement instead of four, 
it is nevertheless formal in construc- 
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tion, carrying out symphonic princi- 
ples. It is a masterpiece of lofty con- 
ception, amazing beauty of thought 
and design, serene, profound, and 
welded together in a fluent, surging, 
reverberant unity which strikes deep 
into the souls of his listeners. Some 
time ago Serge Koussevitzky gave Si- 
belius a commission to write an Eighth 
Symphony, but as yet it has not been 
heard, if it has been written. 

As a symphonist then, Sibelius can 
safely be compared with Beethoven and 
Brahms, and as a modern composer he 
should appeal poignantly to the modern 
listener, who hears enough Sibelius to 
become accustomed to his own language. 
It must not be thought that Sibelius 

ee writes only sombre and 
austere music. Often in 
the symphonies, for ex- 
ample, are heard lively 
bits of music and in such 
works as Karelia (Over- 
ture and Suite) telling of 
life in gayer portions of 
Finland you will find Si- 
belius not so sombre. His 
tone poems and symphon- 
ic poems are seldom 
gloomy but tell their 
story in fitting moods. 

Among these are The 

Bard, Oceaneides and 

Spring Song. When he 

-uses classical subjects as 
in his Pan and Echo, you 
will find him less somber 
too. He cannot be blamed 
too much for his Valse 

Triste or his Dance of 

Death, for they were 

written as incidental 
music for Arvid Jarne- 
felt’s play Kuolema and 
Adolph Paul’s drama 
King Christian II, and 
. such music must depict 
the mood of the stories. 
Rarely is his Concerto 
for Violin and Orchestra 
heard. It is a fine work, 
but neglected by virtuosi 
because it does not show 
off the player’s technique. 

Next in excellence to his orchestral 
works are his songs—over a hundred 
of them. Owing to the influence of 
Swedish culture in Finland, most of 
these are written to Swedish texts. 
His music beautifully intensifies every 
word and rarely, as one critic has said, 
“duplicates the verbal imagery.” 

The Kullervo symphony for orches- 
tra, solo voices, and chorus again pro- 
claims him as a tonal patriot and an 
excellent writer for voice and orches- 
tra. On the other hand his piano 
works have never approached the 
beauty and power of his orchestral 
and vocal works. 

He has written some chamber mu- 

(Concluded on page 11) 
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COUNTEE CULLEN 


( > trowned CULLEN probably 
frowned and sighed, as most boys 
do, when a high school teacher in- 

structed him to write a poem. He had 

not yet written a line of verse, being only 
fourteen, but he cast about for words and 
finally produced “To a Swimmer.” This 
was in free verse, and we suspect that 
he chose this form because it seemed 
easier than rhyme. (Cullen since has used 
rhymed forms almost exclusively). How- 
ever free verse excited great favor about 
this time and a year later the poem ap- 
peared in The Modern School Magazine, 

1918. The young poet had not written 

any verse since handing his teacher the 

finished assignment, but, thrilled with the 
sight of his poem in print, he began to 
write steadily. 

His earlier work appeared in The 
Crisis, official magazine of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. “To a Brown Girl” came 
out in the Bookman about 1923, being the 
first of his poems to appear in a “white 
man’s magazine.” While a student at 
New York University, from which he 
graduated in 1925, he won the Witter 
Bynner Intercollegiate Poetry Prize, and 
shortly afterward his first book, Color, 
was brought out. These poems sound 
definitely the sorrows, loves‘and joys of 
the Negro living at odds with the white 
man, but their music is not related to the 
rhythms found in Negro spirituals and 
blues. The poems in Color and his later 
books, Copper Sun, The Ballad of the 
Brown Girl, and the Black Christ and 
other Poems, are written in the lyric tra- 
dition of such poets as Tennyson and 
Keats, Edna Millay and Housman. 

“A number of times I have said I 
wanted to be known as a poet and not as 
a Negro poet”; so Countee Cullen has 
expressed his desire. Like a number of 
fine poets, he took his Master’s degree in 
English literature from Harvard, 1926, 
and has been honored with a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship. His recently published 
The Medea and Some Poems has only a 
few references to his race. 

Although many critics regret that Cul- 
len does not devote his work more to the 
expression of the Negro’s peculiar genius, 
this volume has given them cause to re- 
joice in his scholarship. His prose trans- 
lation of The Medea, Greek drama of 
Euripides, brings to us a powerful, and 
simply but acutely worded play, which 
time and time again has been muffled in 
pretentious and poor translation. The 
difference in this and other translations 
is quickly shown. Gilbert Murray, world 
famous Greek scholar, begins: 


Would God no Argo e’er had winged the 

_ seas 

To Colchis 
gades: 


through the blue Symple- 


Countee Cullen opens the play: 


They should never 
The Argo 


“Those Greeks! 
have come to our country. 
should never have sailed.” 


*“~ The poems in Cullen’s new book con- 
tinue in the manner of his earlier work, 
and if the love poems are more bitter, the 
cleverness is more kindly. 


From ‘‘Three Nonsense 
Rhymes for My Three 
Goddaughters” 


For Barbara who seldom smiles 
People who are gracious, 
People who are kind, 
I let explore the alleys, 
The mountains and the valleys, 
That pattern up my mind. 


For people who are haughty, 

And people who are proud, 

I spread a net, and once they’re caught, 
I lock them up within a thought 

I never think aloud. 


Many of the new poems are sonnets. 
Unfortunately the poet frequently al- 
lows his sonnets to depend too much upon 
the mere carrying of the thought. This 
results in such dead lines as: “And seeing 
written he will think the core,’ or “Not 
having seen yet testify them true.” We 
like best his lyrics in which every line 
carries some _ beauty. The following 
poem, with its theme that no man lives 
separately, is akin to the poet’s earlier 
passionate declarations. 


Any Human to Another 


The ills I sorrow at 
Not me alone 

Like an arrow, 

Pierce to the marrow, 
Through the fat 

And past the bone. 


Your grief and mine 

Must intertwine 

Like sea and river, 

Be fused and mingle, 

Diverse yet single, 

Forever and forever. 
(Concluded on page 11) 
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THE JUNGLE 
By Upton Sinclair 

When I was at the age when every 
warm-hearted young person looks about 
for some Great Lost Cause with which to 
identify himself, I went one night to a 
meeting at a “local” far over on the East 
Side of my own city, to hear a friend who 
had lately become a Socialist orator. He 
was late, and the committee must have ex- 
pected he would be, for on each seat some 
free reading matter had been provided— 
copies of a paper containing the first chap- 
ters of a serial story the editors hoped 
might lure readers into finishing it by a 
subscription to the paper. I began this, 
and to this day I couldn’t tell you any- 
thing more about the evening. It was my . 
first glimpse of a book by a then unknown 
writer, Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle, and 
the part I read was the scene of the wed- 
ding feast—that brilliant, poignant scene 
that has become part of our American lit- 
erature. I am not sure anything else in 
the book comes up to it. 

The Jungle had a curious result: Mr. 
Sinclair said himself that he had hoped 
to touch the hearts of Americans and had 
succeeded only in turning their stomachs, 
This means only that in the course of his 
impassioned statement of the workers’ 
wrongs, he described certain things about 
meat-packing as then conducted that 
scared everybody into a strict investiga- 
tion of sanitary conditions, and led to 
the enactment of the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act. We have.largely forgotten about 
that now, and the true power of the novel 
can show itself. It has been called the 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin of the labor move- 
ment; again I’m not sure I would call it 
that, for it is far better literature than 
Mrs. Stowe’s novel and had less effect on 
the wrongs it attacked. But it remains a 
magnificent milestone in proletarian lit- 
erature. 


KRISTIN LAVRANSDATTER 
By Sigrid Undset 


Telling you to read this is really telling 
you to read a series of novels that ap- 
peared at fairly long intervals, making as 
close-knit a narrative as if they had come 
out at first bound together just as they 
are now. It is a study of human charac- 
ter, in Norway in the Middle Ages, and if 
that seems far away from America today 
and out of our range of interest, I need 
only remind you of the immense popu- 
larity of the, work here and now in these 
United States. 

Part of this popularity, of course, may 
be due to the award of the Nobel Priz 
to the author; that always stimulates in- 
terest. But it will not make us keep on 
reading a book we do not like for itself; 
indeed, we had already given our ap- 
proval of Madame Undset before she was 
thus honored in her native Scandinavia. 
I think the first reason why this immensely 
long novel has been so carefully read and 
re-read here is that it goes deep into the 
human heart and seeks to explore the 
mysteries of sin and repentance and the 
struggle of man to get into right relations 
with his Creator and his own soul. A 
however you deal with this problem, i 
whatever language or by whatever sort of 
story, you are dealing with something that 
touches every thoughtful man or woman 
in the world. 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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American Literature 


of the Short Story 


By ORTON LOWE 


I 

TORIES are as old as literature. 
S They have been sung in ballads, 

they have been told under tents 

or about open fires, they have 
been read from books since the inven- 
tion of printing. They can be found 
in the Arabian Tales of a Thousand 
and One Nights, in the Italian De- 
cameron of Boccaccio, in the English 
Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, in the 
German Tales of the Brothers Grimm, 
in the American Nights with Uncle 
Remus of Joel Chandler Harris, in 
the Round-Up of Ring Lardner. In 
the last hundred years there has been 
a keen and growing interest in story 
literature, coming all the way from 
Washington Irving’s sketch, “The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” to Ernest 
Hemingway’s “The Killers.” No such 
diversified and voluminous literary en- 
terprise has ever gone on in the lit- 
erature of any country, nor one with 
so uniform a plane of excellence. 

The short story has been based on 
action, on the struggle of man with 
his environment or nature as found 
about him, or the struggle of man 
against another man, or the struggle 
of man with himself. In ancient Greek 
times man struggled against the gods. 
In the Middle Ages he tilted against 
an iron-clad foe, an artificial strug- 
gle. Since then he has struggled with 
his own conscience—or for profits or 
opinions. The one persistent factor 
in all short stories is a human nature 
that does not change. A good Amer- 
iean short story writer has said that 
stories are old and new perennially. 
The question of how a brave man 
faces death is in Plato’s story of the 
death of Socrates, as it is in “The 
Killers” of Hemingway. From the 
Middle Ages on, the course of the love 
story has never been very smooth. 
And decisions as to behavior have al- 
ways been hard to make. In addition 
to some sort of struggle, a short story, 
as Poe claimed, must produce a single 
effect. It generally centers all that 
happens about one person and tells 
what that person does about what 
happens to him in one particular sit- 
uation only. 

American short story literature can 
be roughly put into three divisions as 


Winkle” to Bret Harte’s “The Luck 
of Roaring Camp”; (2) from Harte 
to Stephen Crane’s ““The Open Boat” ; 
(3) from Crane to Ring Lardner’s 
“Haircut” in the present. Irving did 
little toward the beginnings of an 
American short story literature except 
to hold it back. Though he wrote ex- 
cellent stories his background was 
English, was European. . 

There was a lapse of almost twenty 
years between the publication of Irv- 
ing’s The Sketch Book and the bring- 
ing out of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
Twice Told Tales in 1837. He him- 
self was a product of his time and of 
New England; but he did not speak in 
the language of the common people of 
his day. He was much of a recluse 
who was not interested in his neigh- 
bors as people. In solitude while liv- 
ing in Salem, where he was born, 
many of his stories were written. 
They have a tone that is wholly differ- 
ent from that of a writer who likes 
people as they live about him. The 
characters of his short stories seem 
detached, seem to come out of a study 
rather than from active life. Many of 
them are concerned with one kind of 
guilt or another. There is a Greek 
sense of gloom hanging over most of 
his stories; yet he could write the 
amusing “Mrs. Bullfrog.” But no 
writer in this country has so well told 
stories based on legend and traditional 
characters. He made the short story 
into a literary form in America. In 
Twice Told Tales (so-called because 
they had first been published in mag- 
azines) are to be found such stories 
as “The Ambitious Guest” and “The 
Great Carbuncle’; in Mosses from 
an Old Manse (1846) are “Rappac- 
cini's Daughter,’ “Young Goodman 
Brown,” and “Feathertop,” all excel- 
lent tales, the last being a curious 
story with a kind of old Pygmalion 
theme in it, making a man out of 
a scarecrow. The last short story 
that Hawthorne wrote was “Ethan 
Brand,” concerned with sin and hu- 
man sympathy. That prime favorite 
of school readers must be remembered, 
“The Great Stone Face.” 

Edgar Allan Poe’s theory that a 
short story should produce a single 
effect was carried out in his own 
stories, especially in his stories of 


mystery and terror which had sensa- 
tional effects on the reader’s emotions. 
Many were in truth Tales of the Gro- 
tesque and Arabesque, as the curious 
title of his first volume of stories pub- 
lished in 1840 was phrased. Poe’s 
tales of mystery brought him wide 
recognition in Europe as an original 
creator of the American short story. 
Among the best of them are “The 
Tell-Tale Heart,” ‘The Pit and 
the Pendulum,” ‘The Black Cat,” 
“Ligeia,” “The Fall of the House of 
Usher,” and ‘The Descent into the 
Maelstrom.” The second type of story 
in which Poe was markedly successful 
was the detective tale, a type which 
concerns the intellect rather than the 
emotions. This type is in great de- 
mand today as an intellectual recrea- 
tion, competing with bridge and the 
cross-word puzzle. Poe was the orig- 
inator of this type of story in Amer- 
ican literature, his most widely read 
tale being “The Gold Bug,” which 
appeared in 1843. A shorter and bet- 
ter one of this type is “The Purloined 


Letter” appearing two years later.: 


Two others are “The Murders in the 
Rue Morgue” (1841) and “The Mys- 
tery of Marie Rogét” (1843).. 

It should be remembered here that 
Poe is one of the very few American 
writers possessing genius that is alto- 
gether original, as could be said of 
Whitman in poetry. And he is the 
first American who exerted a deep in- 
fluence on European authors, espe- 
cially on the short story in France. 
The French mind is a logical one and 
Poe’s theory of the short story that it 
should have the qualities of unity, 
economy, and climax appealed to that 
country. He might be called a pro- 
gressive in literature who was in op- 
position to many of the accepted lit- 
erary theories of his time, an original 
individual who could make his own 
patterns in the short story as well as 
in poetry. 

A few years after Poe’s death and 
after Hawthorne had published his 
books for children, a new kind of 
short story appeared in Herman Mel- 
ville’s The Piazza Tales (1856). It 
would be hard to find a better tale of 
the sea than “Benito Cereno” from 
this book, recounting what befell an 
American sea captain off the coast of 
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South America. One New York 
writer, Fitz James O’Brien, had pro- 
duced two stories in the Poe manner, 
“The Diamond Lens” and “What Is 
It?” (1859), the latter having a fasci- 
nating title for a ghost story. The 
Civil War produced no great story. 


II 

Mark Twain’s “The Celebrated 
Jumping Frog of Calaveras County” 
(1867) began the western tradition. 
But it was Bret Harte, and not Twain, 
who was to catch for a time the fancy 
of the story reading public by creat- 
ing situations in gold-mining commu- 
nities, where rough men liked to dram- 
atize their feelings. Some of his 
stories localized and clothed in crude 
speech what had been the substance 
of sentimental tales written by wo- 
men. But his stories had a difference: 
they were the first of our “local color” 
stories with more of realism than ro- 
mance in them. Harte was from the 
East, a special reporter of the scene, 
and a skillful one; but not of the 
scene himself, as was Jack London 
later. These three stories of Harte’s 
written in 1869 were read far and 
wide: “The Luck of Roaring Camp,” 
“Tennessee’s Partner,’ “The Out- 
casts of Poker Flat.” In 1873 two 
other stories of interest appeared: 
“Brown of Calaveras” and “M’liss.” 
One of his best, ‘““The Ingenue of the 
Sierras,” was produced three years 
later. 

There is a long way and a marked 
difference between the mountain min- 
ing life as put into short stories by 
Bret Harte and the life of New Or- 
leans that George W: Cable put into 
his stories. New Orleans was an old 
city, a colorful city, a quiet city, with 
a culture all its own, derived from 
French civilization and tastes. In 
1879 Cable published a volume called 
Old Creole Days, which was one of 
the most successful of its day. This 
book had in it a new and strange kind 
of local color stories. Some dozen 
years later, Grace King, a talented 
writer of aristocratic Creole birth, 
published Earthlings: Tales of a Time 
and Place, short stories of Louisiana 
life. Then from down in Georgia in 
1883 came one of the most original 
volumes of stories in our literature, 
the plantation folk tale, Joel Chandler 
Harris’ Nights with Uncle Remus. 
Uncle Remus, like Huckleberry Finn, 
is a folk character belonging to a 
scene that is gone; but he will persist 
as an American type that could not 
have originated in any other land. Far 
from Georgia, down in Maine, back 
in 1877, had come a book of sketches 
that still charm the reader who seeks 
a quiet mood, Deephaven, by Sarah 
Orne Jewett. But the most widely ac- 
claimed story of the 1880’s was Frank 
R. Stockton’s “The Lady or the 


Tiger?”, a romantic story with a trick 
ending, but not of the American scene. 
Stockton’s stories were unlocalized, 
during a period when the local color 
story was the vogue. 

The 1890's saw the short story turn 
almost wholly from the romantic man- 
ner to the realistic American scene. 
There was to come out of this type of 
short story a new and more definite 
art form. The Chicago World’s Fair 
stimulated the short story and gener- 
ally “loosened up” people so that their 
ways of thinking became more scien- 
tific; they became more frank in their 


delineations of life and character. The 
road was being opened up for the 
coming of Stephen Crane and Jack 
London as story writers. The year 
1891 is a good date to remember. That 
year saw the publication of Main 
Travelled Roads by Hamlin Garland, 
stories of the Middle Border; of 
Short Sizes by H. C. Bunner, humor- 
ous tales of New York City life; of 
A New England Nun and Other 
Stories by Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, 
stories largely about provincial New 
England women; of Ambrose Bierce’s 
In the Midst of Life, grim stories 
from nowhere in particular. In 1893 
Henry James brought out The Real 
Thing and Other Tales, and in 1898 
“The Turn of the Screw,” a very pow- 
erful ghost story. Sarah Orne Jewett, 
who had published her skillfully writ- 
ten ““A White Heron” in 1886, issued 
A Native of Winby and Other Tales 
in 1893. In 1884 Mary N. Murfree, 
who wrote under the pen name of 
Charles Egbert Craddock, had brought 
out In the Tennessee Mountains, ro- 
mantic tales of the speech and cus- 
toms of people among whom she had 
lived. Alice Brown published Meadow 
Grass, stories of New Hampshire, in 
1895, and Margaret Deland wrote 
her Old Chester Tales, in which the 
characters were Pennsylvania Pres- 
byterians who used proper English. 
One reviewer has estimated that over 
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two hundred short stories were pub 
lished in this country in the 1890's, 
But the short story of that decade 
as a whole was paving the way for 
the story as produced by Stephen 
Crane and Jack London and Q, 
Henry, to which it gave way. 


III 


The talented Stephen Crane pub- 
lished a volume of short stories jn 
1898 entitled The Open Boat and 
Other Tales of Adventure. The title 
story was a sea tale about the sur 
vivors of a wreck, based on the au- 
thor’s experiences off the Florida 
coast, and regarded by H. G. Wells 
as the finest short story in the lan 
guage. Another absorbing story of 
Crane’s is “The Snake.” Jack Lon- 
don was the last of the forceful writ- 
ers of the American frontier, repre- 
senting what some one called the “red 
meat cult.” His best known volume 





ORTON LOWE 


has been a high school teacher, State Dj. 
rector of English for Pennsylvania, a 
teacher of teachers, and is now a pro 
fessor at the University of Miami. He has 
spent the past quarter of a century steep. 
ing himself in the great literature of the 
world. Scores of the leading writers of 
America and England are his friends. His 
intimate acquaintance with them as per. 
sonalities brings a delightful touch to 
what he writes about the literary scene. 
This article is a chapter from Mr. Lowe's 
forthcoming book Our Land and Its 
Literature, to be published next month by 
Harper & Brothers. It is a book that ha 
been eagerly anticipated by his friends, in- 
cluding the staff of Scholastic, which Mr. 
Lowe long honored as editor of the Poetry 
Corner. 





of short stories is The Love of Life 
and Other Stories (1907). Nothing 
better has been done in weaving 4 
story of courage and suffering than 
the title story of this volume, “The 
Love of Life.” “Brown Wolf” is also 
unusual of its kind. The creator of 
the most widely spread, though not 
permanent, vogue in the short story at 
this time was O. Henry (William Sid 
ney Porter). His stories largely have 
to do with New York City and the 
Southwest. He was sentimental, made 
use of the surprise ending, and, like 
Jack London, he had a sympathy for 
the under-dog. Probably his most er 
tertaining volume of stories is The 
Four Million (1906), and one of his 
best stories is “A Municipal Report.” 
During the second decade of this 
century there was a flood of short 
stories. Only a few of the writers cal 
here be mentioned. In 1914 Katherine 
Fullerton Gerould published Vain Ob 
lations, stories in the traditional 
nique. The next year Irvin S. Cobbs 
Old Judge Priest appeared, stories it 
a journalistic style. Edith Whartons 
first volume of stories was published 
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over thirty years ago, but her book of 
stories that has been most widely read 
is Zingu and Other Stories, published 
in 1916. In 1918 Theodore Dreiser 
ublished one of his four volumes of 
short stories under the title of Free 
and Other Stories. Probably the story 
in this book that has become the best 
known is ““The Lost Phoebe,” as good 
a piece of work as can be found in 
our literature. During 1918 the ver 
satile Wilbur Daniel Steele published 
Land’s End. 1919 saw the appear- 
ance of Winesburg, Ohio, a volume 
containing a highly original type of 
story by Sherwood Anderson. Two 
other volumes of his followed this in 
1921 and 1923. Of his stories, “I’m 
a Fool” and “I Want to Know Why?” 
are representative. Anderson writes 
in his own way, paying no attention 
to what is called technique. Probably 
the most interesting collection of 
stories from any writer since Wines- 
burg, Ohio was published, is Ring 
Lardner’s volume, Round-Up (1929). 
Read from it “There Are Smiles” for 
romance, and “Haircut” to challenge 
your thinking. In 1927 a young writer, 
Ernest Hemingway, published a vol- 
ume of short stories, Men without 
Women. From it “The Killers” is one 
of the best. It must not be thought 
that the extreme realism of the Amer- 
ican scene of many of the recent short 
stories is all that we now have. You 
will be convinced otherwise by read- 
ing Joseph MHergesheimer’s “The 
Thrush in the Hedge” and James 
Branch Cabell’s “Between Worlds.” 
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Jan Sibelius 


(Concluded from page 7) 


sic, but the finest thing he has done 
in this field is his Voces intimae, a 
string quartet, which departs from the 
symphonic form and is written as a 
suite. In this again he is found 
sustaining beautifully the mood of 
each part despite its wealth of musical 
ideas. 

Sibelius makes what might be called 
in other composers’ works extraneous 
matter into vital and essential ma- 
terial. This is genius in itself. There 
is often a magnificent abruptness 
rather like a climax which has been 
reached with bothersome details left 
out. With Sibelius there is never con- 
fusion of fundamental design, yet it 
is just this which has confused lis- 
teners, accustomed to long drawn out 
musical explanations and detours. His 
tonal palette is rich, and the color is 
laid on with vigor and newness. He 
feels deeply but his music does not be- 
come sentimental or mawkish. He 
thinks like a human giant and feels 
with the heart of a giant. 

Jan Sibelius lives quietly in a villa 
outside of Helsingfors, provided for 
him through a life grant bestowed 
upon him in 1897 by an unusually 
grateful and reverent nation. Unlike 
Mozart and Schubert, Sibelius is 
unique in being appreciated during his 
life rather than a hundred years 
hence. Now he composes without 
harassing financial problems but 
makes very few visits to other coun- 








Exercises and Activities on the Si tory 


1. “It seems to me that fiction, in what- 
ever stage of development, still retains — 


the purpose of the fairy tale.” Do any 
of the short stories given in Part Three 
bear out this assertion of Floyd Dell? 
Which of them meet this requirement of 
Poe’s, as he stated it in his review of 
Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales: “The tale 
proper, in our opinion, affords unques- 
tionably the fairest field for the exercise 
of the loftiest talent”? Can a tale, in your 
opinion, be as high art as a poem? 

2. There are stories of action and there 
are stories that are purely character 
sketches. Which ones in Part Three are 
character sketches? By what means is a 
character in a story made to live for the 
reader? Give examples from Part Three. 
Contrast the means used in “A White 
Heron” and “There Are Smiles.” Most 
stories depend for their interest on the 
plot, and the plot usually centers around 
& conflict, a struggle between opposing 
forces, forces from without and forces 
within one’s own character. Does each of 
the stories in Part Three contain a con- 
flict? Can you state what that conflict is 
in each case? Are stories always told 
chronologically? Can a tale be a soliloquy? 

3. The third paragraph of this chapter 
indicates three periods in the growth of 

American short story. Attach dates 
to each of these periods. List under each 
period the volumes of short stories and 
the single stories mentioned in this chap- 
ter. Add any others you know of which 
you think should be included. Check the 


stories which you have read, indicating 
the ten that you regard as the best. In 
which period do most of the ten occur? 
Three kinds of struggle in the action of 
stories are pointed out in the second para- 
graph of this chapter. Designate the kind 
of struggle that goes forward in each of 
the favorite ten. 

4. What was Irving’s contribution to 
the American short story? Into what two 
groups do Poe’s stories fall, and what are 
three good examples of each group? What 
was Mark Twain’s first well-known story 
and what kind of humor did it contain? 
What other kinds of humor do you find in 
the stories of Part Three? Who was our 
first “local color” story writer? Who is 
our best known folk tale character? What 
was the most widely proclaimed story of 
the 1880’s? Who represented the “red 
meat cult”? Who used surprise endings? 

5. The local color short story has al- 
ways been popular. Name four local color 
story writers mentioned in this chapter, 
and indicate the state in which each lived. 
What type of life did each delineate? 
Who is the best known short story writer 
today in the state in which you live? What 
kind of stories does he write? In what 
magazine are they published? After read- 
ing the stories in Part ree, indicate 
the local color ones. Which three read 
something like folk tales? Which one do 
you personally prefer? Give your rea- 
sons. Who is your favorite story writer 
in your own state? Prepare to discuss 
his stories before the class. 
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tries. He was in America in 1914. 
After giving a course at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, and at- 
tending a few musical events of im- 
portance, he returned to his lovely 
villa to compose and live the life that 
should be the lot of all great creative 
workers. 

So we leave this inadequate intro- 
duction to Sibelius, hoping that you 
will have an opportunity to hear his 
works over the radio, on the phono- 
graph, or, far better, in the concert 
hall. He is a composer for people 
who feel, believe, think, and hope. In 
short, he is a composer for the roomy, 
fresh mind, whether in the possession 
of the so-called old or young. 








Countee Cullen 
(Concluded from page 8) 


Let no man be so proud 
And confident, 

To think he is allowed 

A little tent 

Pitched in a meadow 

Of sun and shadow 

All his little own. 


Joy may be shy, unique, 
Friendly to a few, 

Sorrow never scorned to speak 
To any who 

Were false or true. 


Your every grief 

Like a blade 

Shining and unsheathed 
Must strike me down. 

Of bitter aloes wreathed, 

My sorrow must be laid 

On your head like a crown. 


Countee Cullen received his early edu- 
cation in the public schools in New York 
city where he was born in 1903. He is 
the son of a minister. 

—DOROTHY EMERSON 

The poems above are reprinted from 
The Medea and Some Poems, by Countee 
Cullen, Copyright, 1935, by Harper & 
Bros., publishers. 








Seesaw 
(Concluded from page 5) 


“Emery Philbin,” mused the other. 
He gazed hard at the pale face near 
him. Suddenly he sprang up. 

“Emery Philbin, we’re going to 
have lunch together. And I want to 
buy these books!” 

“Thanks.” Philbin stiffened. ‘‘But 
I couldn’t let you. You'd only be 
doing it—” 

“Not at all. 
value them?” 

Philbin said slowly, “At a price no 
one could pay.” 

“It happens,” returned the other, 
“that I do too. Give me the pleas- 
ure, at least, of expressing my—let’s 
say my vanity. You see, Philbin— 
I’m Prosser!” 


At how much do you 


Reprinted from the Atlantic Montkly, 
by permission of the editors and the au- 
thor. 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS “UTERARY Leaps 
By Sarah McLean Mullen 


AVE you ever tried to analyze 
H exactly what in motion pictures 
makes us laugh? As a rule, it is 
because we are amused at something unex- 
pected, something incongruous, that is, 
something ridiculously unsuited or unre- 
lated. We laugh at clever lines that, like 
situations, put a person to a disadvantage. 
Sometimes, we laugh at remarks because 
they have a meaning apart from those in 
the play. We laugh at people’s vanity. 
Most humor comes through conversa- 
tion, through characterization in speech, 
manner or dress or through situations of 
the plot. Below are brief reviews of sev- 
eral new screen comedies of widely varied 
types. 


Annie Oakley (RKO, Dir. George Stev- 
ens; Cast: Barbara Stanwyck, Preston 
Foster, Melvyn Douglas, Moroni Olsen, 
Andy Clyde.) 

The rowdy days of Buffalo Bill Wild 
“West Shows provide the background for 
this fast moving comedy. The character- 
izations are clean-cut and believable. Miss 
Stanwyck is Annie, the crack rifle-shot, 
who lets her rival defeat her, because she 
loves him. The course of true love, made 
difficult by the showmen, is smoothed out 
by Chief Thunder Bird, who provides 
plenty of laughter. Andy Clyde scores 
also as a Scotch hotel keeper. 


Rendezvous (M-G-M, Dir. Wm. K. How- 
ard; Cast: Wm. Powell, Rosalind Russell, 
Binnie Barnes.) 

The predicament of a young officer, who 
in war time seeks to go to the Front, but 
is detained for special duty in Washing- 
ton, provides the basis of this amusing 
story of spies and secret codes. The com- 
bination of clever lines and ridiculous 
situations with considerable dramatic 
suspense makes the play entertaining and 
gripping. The activities of the code de- 
partment of our government is worked 
out against that of an enemy nation with 
accuracy. Comedy is not used merely as 
“relief” but is woven into the framework 
of the plot. The direction is sure of touch 
with resulting swiftness of tempo and 
effective balance between comedy and 
drama. 


The New Gulliver (Russian marionettes 
made by Sarah Mokil, handled by F. 
Krasny, directed by A. Ptouchko.) 

The old story of Gulliver 
and his amusing adventures 
has been revamped in this 
unusual photoplay. Except 
for a brief introduction, the 
entire picture is played by 
Gulliver and the Mokil 
marionettes. 

Of course Gulliver’s enter- 
tainment by the King of the 
Lilliputians and his efforts 
to aid the workers has been 
adapted to fit Soviet propa- 
ganda. Russians have a habit 
of making all films serve to 
heighten the ideals of Com- 
munism. However, there is 
little dialogue and the chief 
entertainment lies in the 
performance of the little 
marionettes. 





His Night Out (Universal, Dir. Wm. 
Nigh; Cast: Edward Everett Horton, 
Irene Hervey, Robert McWade.)’ 

A timid soul given but three months to 
live by a fake doctor is drawn into a big 
jewel robbery through an accident and 
through devotion to his girl friend. The 
mousey individual emerges as a hero, with 
a new lease on life. The result is a fun 
festival carried through to the end by 
fine acting and excellent direction. 


Thanks a Million (20th Cent.-Fox. Dir. 
Roy Del Ruth; Cast: Dick Powell, Ann 
Dvorak, Fred Allen, Patsy Kelly, Paul 
Whiteman and Band, Yacht Club Boys 
and Rubinoff.) 

Entertainment is featured in this satir- 
ical comedy. Imagine a man being elected 
governor of a great state because he is a 
crooner! The story pokes fun at poli- 
ticians and radio fans. The songs are 
catchy, the entertainment features are 
cleverly worked into the story, the direc- 
tion is excellent. 


Happiness C.O.D. (Chesterfield. Dir. 
Charles Lamont; Cast: Donald Meek, Wil- 
liam Bakewell, Frank Coghlan, Jr., Irene 
Ware, Maude Eburne.) 

This homespun story, frankly sentimen- 
tal, concerns itself with a father and his 
three grown children—all “slickers” until 
faced by real necessity. Each person is 
distinctly characterized. Donald Meek 
effectually plays the mild, self-effacing 
dad. Billy Bakewell as the show-off older 
son and Coghlan as the flippant, impetu- 
ous youngster prove the possibilities of 
comedy characterizations as also does 
Robert McKenzie as the shy suitor of the 
stern aunt, played convincingly by Maude 
Eburne. 


Two Faces (RKO. Dir. Christy Cabanne; 
Cast: Wallace Ford, Brian Donlevy.) 

This swift moving novelty reveals how 
vanity may be the undoing of even a suc- 
cessful crook. Its chief value lies in the 
backstage scenes of a motion-picture 
studio, the place all visitors to Hollywood 
desire to see. 


On Ice (U.A., Prod. Walt Disney; Cast: 
Mickey Mouse, Minnie Mouse, Donald 
Duck, and Pluto.) 

Our animated friends mirror to us our 
own psychology in this joyous skating ad- 
venture. There is the show-off, the cling- 
ing vine, the beginner, and the dare-devil. 





Edward Everett Horton, connet, ies a scene from the 
comedy His Night Out (Universal). 





GOLD MEDALS 


Pearl Buck, Lynn Fontanne, and Alois 
Havrilla were singled out for gold medals 
at the meeting of the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters in November. The 
medal given Mrs. Buck is awarded every 
fifth year in recognition of the most dis- 
tinguished work of American fiction dur- 
ing that period—in this case her Pulitzer 
prize-winning The Good Earth. Miss Fon- 
tanne and Mr. Havrilla’s awards were 
based on their superior diction, pronunci- 
ation, articulation, tone quality and cul- 
tural effect on the stage and radio. 


CALLERS 


Recent visitors to our shores: James 
Hilton (here to write articles about 
America and to help Hollywood film Mr, 
Chips and Lost Horizon) confessed that 
what he wanted to see most was the New 
York skyline and “that stout Cortez, Alex- 
ander Woollcott.”... Franz Werfel, author 
of The Forty Days of Musa Dagh, is here 
to see the opening of his Biblical play, 
Road to Promise. In a recent straw vote 
taken by the editors of Books Abroad 
Charles Finger nominated Mr. Werfel for 
the next Nobel Prize in Literature. .., 
Somerset Maugham, who describes himself 
as a retired playwright who never sees his 
movies, is in New York to see about the 
publication of his autobiography. 


FLASHES FROM COAST 
TO COAST 


Robert Frost recently made recordings 
of several of his poems for the National 
Council of Teachers of English and the 
magazine American Speech. ... The high 
school library at Pompton Lakes, N. J, 
has been named in honor of Albert Payson 
Terhune, who is a local resident. . . . Sin- 
clair Lewis had to revise his new novel, 
It Can’t Happen Here, by cable from 
England after the death of Huey Long. 
The story has already been bought for 
motion picture production. . . . To help 
celebrate Kipling’s seventieth birthday 
which is December 20, his publishers 
(Doubleday) will publish A Kipling Pag- 
eant—a representative selection from all 
the author’s works. Mr. Kipling is now 
spending a quiet holiday in Marienbad. 
Reports that he is in poor health are being 
violently denied. . . . Redbook Magazine 
has bought the first rights to choose chap- 
ters from Carl Sandburg’s forthcoming 
book Abraham Lincoln: The War Years 
(Harcourt Brace) and will publish three 
excerpts, beginning in March under the 
title “Lincoln in the Shadow.” The book 
belongs to the great Lincoln biography 
Mr. Sandburg has been working on for 
the past dozen years. 
; —Wilson Bulletin 








How to Sleep (M-G-M. Robert Bench- 
ley.) 

After you have received full instruc- 
tion and seen this demonstration on seek- 
ing the favor of Morpheus, you will prob- 
ably be glad you are still atvake. Mr 
Benchley, delightfully droll, maintains his 
reputation as a real humorist. 


Our Gang Follies of 1936 (Hal Roach.) 

A miniature Pinky Tomlin—toothless 
Carl “Alfalfa” Switzer, aged six; Darla 
Hood, a four-year-old blues singer; all 
Spanky McFarland with his soulful eyes 
win our laughter with their burlesque. The 
general satirical angle of seeing an ad 
variety show reproduced by clever chik 
dren is amusing. 
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International Cooperation 


Testing the World Economic Boycott 
HIS article is written on an 
historic date—November 18, 
1935. Because of Italy’s “un- 
provoked attack” on Ethiopia 

the League of Nations starts today an 

almost world-wide economic boycott 
against her. This is an epoch-marking 
event. For the first time in modern 
history the government of an imperial- 
ist nation has been officially branded 
as an outlaw before the bar of world 
opinion. The League has declared 

Italy to be an “aggressor nation,” and 

under Britain’s vigorous leadership 

the Council of the League has voted 

“economic sanctions.” In the incred- 

ibly short time of one week the cabi- 

nets of four-fifths of the countries of 
the world, some of them 10,000 miles 
away, confirmed by radio and air mail 
the action of their representatives at 

Geneva. 

If effectively carried out, these 
“sanctions” could result in an eco- 
nomic blockade of Italy—a country 
that is, as we saw in an earlier article 
(Schol., Oct. 19) utterly dependent on 
the outside world for raw materials, 
markets, and credit. Witness the five 
outstanding provisions of the sanc- 
tions and the number of countries co- 
operating in them: 


(1) An embargo on shipments to Italy 
of any implements of war, plus the lifting 
of previous restrictions on such shipments 
to Ethiopia (49 countries). 

(2) A complete credit boycott of Italy 
(47 countries). 

(3) A complete “buy-nothing” boycott 
against all Italian products (46 countries). 

(4) Refusal of countries to sell to Italy 
key products required in the manufacttire 
of war materials (46 countries). 

(5) Mutual assistance to League mem- 
bers that suffer economically from the 
trade stoppage. 


An atmosphere of anxious tension 








The chart, based on similar material 
Printed recently in News Week, points 
out the possible loopholes in the League’s 
boycott of Italy. Germany, Austria and 

ungary form a corridor through which 
goods can be shipped to Italy. Albania, 
located across the narrow Adriatic Sea, 
can ship direct to Italy. Switzerland can 
ship materials through the Alps Moun- 
tains or send materials to Austria for 
shipment to the Italians. Materials from 

erica and other neutral nations can 

shipped direct or find their way into 
taly via Germany and Austria, or France 
and Switzerland. 


TIONS: OP 


pervades the League offices as the 
sanctions begin to be applied. One 
question is in everyone’s mind: Will 
these sanctions be effectively carried 
out? There are grave difficulties. The 
United States, Japan, and Germany— 
three of the major world powers—are 
outside the League, although the 
United States and Germany had al- 
ready taken some steps to stop their 
nationals from trading with Italy. 
Moreover, four member nations in 
Italy’s immediate neighborhood—Al- 
bania, Austria, Hungary, and Swit- 
zerland—have refused to ratify. 
Although these four countries have no 
large quantities of the needed raw ma- 
terials for Italy’s industries, they all 
can help to build a corridor by which 
things bought from and sold to other 
countries can be transhipped to and 
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or New S tyle [ miypertalism ? 
By HAROLD RUGG, PhD. 


Scholastic Social Studies Editor 


THE MEANING OF THE LEAGUE’S SANC- 


EN COVENANTS OR SECRET 


DIPLOMACY? 


from Italy, nullifying the sanctions. 

Can “leaks” be prevented? The 
danger of such leaks is great, because 
business men in many ratifying coun- 
tries will lose large profits if their 
trade with business men in Italy is cut 
off. No one knows whether the forty- 
odd ratifying governments will take 
effective steps to keep their business 
men from trading secretly. In the 
meantime Great Britain continues her 
vigorous leadership of the League 
countries by decreeing that no goods 
will be received from abroad unless 
accompanied by proof that they did 
not originate in Italy. 

This, in brief, is the scene that is 
occupying the center of the world 
stage at this moment. Predictions con- 
cerning its length and the sequence of 
probable events are various indeed. 
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Some observers in Europe maintain 
that Mussolini will be humbled in six 
months; others that he can keep the 
support of his people for three times 
that long. Some insist that the League 
action will create international fric- 
- tions that will destroy the League it- 
self. Others maintain that even more 
drastic military sanctions should have 
been applied at once. 

There are many lessons to be 
studied in the moving events of these 
dramatic weeks. But none is of greater 
‘significance than the picture that is 
being sketched in of a possible “new 
style” economic imperialism. It is 
difficult for any one acquainted with 
the partition of Africa and the ex- 
ploitation of Asia by the industrial 
nations in the nineteenth century to 
see in Britain’s current use of the 
League anything more than a twen- 
tieth century model of imperialism. 
A “new style” imperialism, using pub- 
lic opinion, League of Nations sanc- 
tions, and the like, but—economic im- 
perialism just the same. Those who 
hold to that view, point to the fact 
that the “old style” imperialism of the 
nineteenth century (see my first two 
articles in this series, Scholastic, Octo- 
ber 19, and November 16, 1935) split 
the seven major powers into two 
groups: 


“The Haves” vs. the “Have-Nots” 

The “Haves”—Britain and France 
(and their empires), Russia, and the 
United States—occupy or control the 
leading places in the imperial sun, 
nearly half of the earth’s surface and 
over half of the world’s people. They 
all have prestige and such economic 
resources that each one could now be- 
come practically self-sufficient. 

The “Have-Nots’—lItaly, Japan, 
and Germany—are smaller countries 
territorially, all controlled by dicta- 
torial governments, over-populated, 
lacking raw materials, needing places 
in the imperial sun for settlement and 
. trade, their dictators craving the pres- 
tige that goes with these things. 

It is the determination of the 
Haves to keep what they have and the 
ambition of the Have-Nots to get 
more, that has turned three regions on 
the earth today into the crucial inter- 
national sore-spots: (1) Ethiopia and 
the eastern Mediterranean, (2) China 
and the east coast of Asia, and (3) 
central and eastern Europe. 


“Old Style” Imperialism: 
Secret Diplomacy 

Now the “Haves” got what they 
have by the old style, nineteenth cen- 
tury model, imperialism. The steps 
are well known: (1) Traders (and 
missionaries!) of a western power 
worked their way into the “backward” 
regions, building markets and harbors, 
getting concessions of raw materials, 
developing factories, mines, power 


plants, and railways, establishing 
themselves in government advisory 
positions, and building up “western” 
schools, churches, newspapers, and 
other cultural institutions. (2) The 
government of the western power 
eventually took over political control 
as well as economic control. (3) 
From time to time and in strategic 
centers—as in Africa and China—two 
or more major powers found them- 
selves in competition for the “unde- 
veloped” regions. 

How did they resolve their differ- 
ences? Sometimes by war, but gen- 
erally by secret diplomacy. A century 
of foreign-office diplomacy, now docu- 
mented by historians, reveals secret 
arrangements, secretly arrived at.’ 
Behind the scenes of legislation, pre- 
miers and foreign ministers parti- 
tioned among themselves the “unde- 
veloped” continents and peoples of 
the earth. As I showed in my last 
article, Great Britain was the leader in 
this use of old-style imperialism. She 
got the largest prizes and, to keep 
these, is compelled to take the lead 
today. - 

The outcome of this nineteenth- 
century model of economic imperial- 
ism was intense nationalism, a fragile 
world-society of competing national 
production systems, tightening suspi- 
cion and tension, staggering national 
debts, and—a world constantly on the 
verge of war. 


“Open Covenants, Openly 
Arrived At”: Enter the League 

Then came the First World War, 
1914-1918, the collapse of empires 
and foreign offices, and the exposure 
of the inner working of this nineteenth 
century imperialism. From the secret 
documents which were laid bare by 
the opening of the archives, the “new” 
historians wrote (and the “new” 
journalists paraphrased their learned 
studies for the whole world to read) 
the details of the story I am now out- 
lining. 

From the disillusionment caused by 
the war and under the leadership of 
Woodrow Wilson, General Smuts, 
Aristide Briand, Count Coudenhove- 
Kalergi, and other democratic ideal- 
ists of America and Europe, was 
forged at the close of the war a new 
instrumentality for world peace—the 
League of Nations. It was begrudg- 
ingly and contemptuously accepted 
by such scheming politicians of the 
old school as Clemenceau and Lloyd 
George and by the foreign offices gen- 
erally; but it was accepted neverthe- 
less and made an actuality in 1920. 

Of the 48 nations that participated 
in the first organization meeting of 

1See S. B. Fay: The Origins of the World War; 
Paul Reinsch: Secret Diplomacy; H. E. Barnes: 
The Genesis of the World War. The story is told 
in integrated form in my Changing Governments 


and Changing Cultures and Changing Civilizations 
in the Modern World (Ginn and Company). 
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the League Assembly, December, 
1920, 42 governments were repre- 
sented by minor state officials; only 
six by their foreign ministers. Quickly, 
however, the governments came to see 
in the League an important instru- 
ment for regulating world affairs and 
a potential means of keeping the peace 
of the world. Increasingly they sent 
their prime ministers and foreign min- 
isters to the Assembly meetings in 
Geneva. Since 1924 there has been at 


each Assembly an average of from five ” 


to ten prime ministers and from fif- 
teen to twenty ministers for foreign 
affairs.” 


World Cooperation or 
New Style Imperialism? 

How, then, shall we interpret the 
current leadership of the League of 
Nations? Does it really mean that a 
New Day has dawned and that cove- 
nants are really to be arrived at 
openly by nations cooperating for 
world peace? We are baffled, indeed! 

All that we know from the past 
decades leads us to be sceptical of 
these current public pronouncements 
from the foreign offices. Moreover, 
we know that Italy and France did 
make a secret deal last winter, and 
that Britain and Germany made one a 
few months ago. 

Now comes the rumor of the newest 
“deal”—a rumor that will not down. 
The public prints purport to give the 
details of a “deal” secretly made by 
Britain and France with Italy that, if 
true, is one of the most flagrant ex- 
amples of diplomatic hypocrisy in 
modern history. (See Time, October 
14, and November 11, 1935.) Ac- 
cording to this alleged agreement: 


“(1) Italy is to hold her conquest of 
Ethiopia within moderate limits and in no 
case to attack the region of Lake Tana 
where the British Empire has vital in- 
terests; (2) Italy is to endure without 
armed retort economic and financial sane- 
tions which the League of Nations must 
impose or utterly lose face; (3) France 
and Britain are to block the League from 
voting military or naval sanctions and par- 
ticipate in an ‘open door’ exploitation of 
Ethiopia in their ‘spheres of influence’; 
(4) there is mutual understanding” that 
there will be cheating all round on the 
‘economic sanctions,’ with European States 
who have wares to sell to the belligerents 
disposing of them through private smug- 
glers, these to take their chances of being 
caught and punished.” 


As I write, the announcement comes 
that the National Government in 
Britain has won its election and now 
has a free hand in the international 
scene. Some realists insist that now 
the “deal” will be put through quickly. 
Others say that the Baldwin govern- 
ment dare not reverse itself quickly 
and publicly, especially in the light of 

(Concluded on page 20) 

2See Ten Years of World Cooperation (Intro 
duction by Sir Eric Drummond), Secretariat © 
the League of Nations. The structure and work 


of the League up to 1932 is outlined in my Scholes 
tic article of December 12, 1931. 
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The March of Events Around the World 


Realizing that oil 
The W ar makes the wheels 

of war go around, 
the League General Staff has indicated 
it will ask all nations cooperating in 
economic sanctions against Italy, to de- 
prive that nation of oil. If this penalty 
can be enforced, observers believe Italy’s 
war would be doomed to failure since she 
produces no oil herself. (See page 13.) 
But postponement of discussions on 
the oil embargo indicate that England and 














Brown in New York Herald Tribune 


THE SEASON’S GREETING 


France hesitate to go this far in foiling 
Mussolini for fear of Italian military 
reprisais. 

This announcement came shortly after 
the shipping industry of the United 
States was warned by the Government 
to conform to the administration’s poli- 
cies regarding the shipment of war 
materials to Italy and Ethiopia. At the 
same time a report was released by the 
Department of Commerce revealing large 
increases in exports during October. The 
warning to shipping men came from the 
Shipping Bureau of the Commerce De- 
partment and, since the Government is 
the principal creditor of the shipping 
industry, the warning indicated a deter- 
mination by the Government to put pres- 
sure on Americas: business men. Earlier 
in the week, Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull demanded that American interests 
live up to the spirit as well as the letter 
of the neutrality act by curbing Italian 
shipments on borderline materials of war, 
such as scrap iron and copper. Secretary 
of Interior Harold Ickes also asked 
American oil companies voluntarily to 
stop oil shipments but the oil men replied 
that a government embargo would be the 
only way to accomplish this since they did 
not want to run the risk of angering the 
Italian government by taking the move 
themselves. 

_After threatening that economic sanc- 
tions would bring retaliation by Italy, 
Mussolini ordered strict regulations to 
conserve heat, light and food and farm- 
ers in the Italian army in Africa were 
allowed to return home to put more land 
under cultivation. Although sanctions 
tended first to rally the Italian people 
behind Mussolini they seem likely to cause 
increasing unrest as Italian industry feels 
the pinch. 

Meanwhile in Ethiopia, General de 


Bono, African commander who had been 
conducting a careful but successful cam- 
paign, suddenly was recalled and the- 
more dashing Marshal Badoglio, chief of 
the General Staff and World War hero, 
was placed in command. (See Schol., 
Nov. 9, for pictures of De Bono and 
Badoglio.) Operations were speeded up 
on the northern and southern fronts and 
numerous clashes were reported § as 
Ethiopian tribesmen continued to harass 
Italian columns. Out of the sun-tortured 
Danikil desert trickled one story of 
brilliant marching, savage fighting, and 
terrible hardships, where General Oreste 
Mariotti’s columns drove back Ethiopian 
troops and won the Danikil province for 
Italy in a single-handed campaign dur- 
ing which they were isolated from all aid. 
In the north Ras Seyoum continued to 
offer resistance to the Italians who were 
consolidating positions south of Makale. 
On the southern front, Graziani’s men 
were bogged down by continued rains 
and menaced by Ras Desta Demtu, 
Haile Selassie’s son-in-law, who made ex- 
cursions around the Italian flank. 

In reply to Mussolini’s threat of re- 
prisal, Britain curtly refused to discuss 
the sanctions but indicated a desire to 
end the Italo-Ethiopian war as soon as 
possible. Besides the Italian threat to 
British imperial interests around Lake 
Tana, (Schol., Nov. 23), anti-British 
riots in Egypt are giving British officials 
a diplomatic headache, and they would 
like to get rid of the Ethiopian problem 
quickly. Egypt, nominally an independent 
nation, is in effect a British protectorate. 
In 1923 a constitution was given, followed 
by another in 1930. These were abolished 
in 1934 by royal decree when the Egyp- 
tian parliament was dissolved. A new 
constitution was promised but it never has 
been granted and 


4 On November 20 the Japa- 
GC N10 nese war machine in North 
China opened its mouth and 
started to swallow the five Chinese 
provinces of Shansi, Chahar, Suiyuan, 
Hopei, and Shantung by having these 
political divisions renounce their alle- 
giance to the Chinese National Govern- 
ment of Nanking and rely on Japan for 
guidance and protection. On November 
22 the jaws paused—the bite was not 
taken, and reports appeared of serious 
quarrels between the Japanese Foreign 
Office, which wanted to move cautiously; 
and the fire-eating war-lords, who bla- 
tantly announced intentions of using force 
if General Chiang Kai-shek tried to block 
this autonomy move by North China. 
Since 1931, Japan has been penetrating 
China. The many quarreling war lords 
in that sprawling country made concerted 
action against Japan difficult for General 
Chiang Kai-shek, and he has long pur- 
sued the unpopular policy of coopera- 
tion with Japan. First Manchukuo, on 
whose throne was placed a puppet em- 
peror, then the rich province of Jehol 
were absorbed by the Japanese. In June 
Japanese soldiers suddenly took over 
Hopei, key province of North China. The 
following week they forced the Chinese 
National Government to oust General 
Sung Che-yuan, the Governor of Chahar. 
Japanese merchants began a rapid ex- 
ploitation of this territory, while Chinese 
fumed and spluttered and Japanese offi- 
cers threatened that continued anti- 
Japanese “incidents” would bring mili- 
tary action. The middle of November 
Japanese troops began maneuvres in 
North China and further south, in Shang- 
hai, there suddenly cropped up an ex- 
cellent supply of “incidents” to give the 
(Concluded on page 22) 
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troops through- 
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Wafdi—has_ de- 
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The heavily shaded portions of map show area already under 
Japanese rule, while the lightly shaded area is the five provinces 
of North China coveted by Japan. 
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- A wave of jubilant 
England buying swept the 
London Stock Ex- 
change the day after the British general 
elections, pushing Government securities 
up several points and driving armament 
shares into higher ground. Which is a 
way of saying that the National Govern- 
ment of Conservative Prime Minister 
Stanley Baldwin won a smashing victory 
over the Liberals and Laborites. Seizing 
upon the wave of public opinion sup- 
porting Great Britain’s stand for the 
League of Nations, Baldwin called the 
general election in November and cam- 
paigned for a stronger defense and con- 
tinued participation in international ac- 
tion against Italy. The Labor Party had 
to bow to public opinion on these is- 
sues and its potent platform of social and 
economic reforms was forced into the 
background. (Schol., Nov. 2.) 

Now Baldwin is free to do one of two 
things. Either he will proceed immedi- 
ately to back the League to the limit on 
sanctions against Italy; or, having won a 
firm place, will feel strong enough to de- 
sert the League policies and work out an 
agreement with France and Italy over 
matters in Ethiopia. Sensing such a pos- 
sibility, Haile Selassie recently declared 
he would not accept any peace offers that 
recognized Italian gains in Ethiopia. 

In the new House of Commons the Na- 
tional Government will have more than 
420 supporters, 90 per cent of them mem- 
bers of the Conservative party. In the 
Opposition, numbering more than 175, al- 
most 90 per cent will be members of the 
Labor party. Although the Conservatives 
did sweep the elections, the Opposition 
polled nearly 10,000,000 votes, or only 
about 1,500,000 less than the Government 
total. In the old House of Commons the 
Conservatives had an overwhelming ma- 
jority with 513 supporters to the Oppo- 
sition’s 102. 

The elections showed a further trend 
toward a two-party system like that in 
the United States where only the Demo- 
crats and Republicans show consistent 
strength. The English Liberal Party lost 
13 of 30 seats, and their leader, Sir Her- 
bert Samuel, was beaten. The National 
Laborites lost 5 of their 13 seats. Former 
Prime Minister Ramsay McDonald, now 
holding the figurehead position of Lord 
President of the Council in Baldwin’s cabi- 
net, was crushingly defeated for his seat 


England. 


and politics in 
holding campaign posters 
of the National Government appealing 


Propaganda 
School boys 


to conservative principles. In the inset, 

lower left, is the defeated Ramsay Mc- 

Donald, former Prime Minister, whose 

political power definitely was ended dur- 
ing the general election. 


at Seaham, a mining district, by his Labor 
opponent, Emanuel Shinwell. In failing 
health but still game, McDonald was 
heckled unmercifully during the campaign 
by Laborites who can’t forgive him for 
his action in 1931 of forming a “national” 
government in cooperation with the Con- 
servatives. (Schol., Sept. 21.) McDonald’s 
son Malcolm, Secretary of the Colonies 
in Baldwin’s cabinet, also was defeated. 

Both McDonalds probably will be kept in 
the cabinet because Baldwin wants to keep 
its so-called non-partisan character by 
having these former -Laborites around. 
They may enter another election in a safe 
district and thus be re-elected to Parlia- 
ment. Unlike the United States, English 
candidates don’t have to run for office in 
the district or town where they live. Fur- 
ther change in the cabinet are not con- 
templated until after the first of the year. 
Sir Philip Cunliff-Lister, and Sir Bolton 
Eyres-Monsell, who didn’t run for office, 
will be retained in the cabinet by having 
the title of viscount conferred on them by 
the King, and they will serve as members 
of the House of Lords. 

Eyres-Monsell, who is First Lord of 
the Admiralty, will remain in the cabinet 
until after the forthcoming naval confer- 
ence. (Schol., Nov. 9.) It was he who 
suggested that all naval powers announce 
their plans for increased forces and then 
try to reach an agreement on the limita- 
tion of certain types of ships. Captain 
Anthony Eden, famed for his diplomatic 
victories at Geneva, was reelected and will 
remain in the cabinet. 


4 A Soviet court recently 
Russia imposed the first death 
sentence in connection 

with the so-called Stakhanoff movement, 
while this method of speeding up produc- 
tion continued to gain the proportions of 
a national crusade. A district engineer 
was condemned to be shot, and five other 
engineers were given sentences of from 
one to ten years, for plotting to dis- 





; 








credit “Stakhanoffism” by sending ten 
miners of the Stakhanoff brigade into g 
dangerous pit where they were killed by 
a cave-in. 

The movement takes its name from 
Alexei Stakhanoff, a miner. Just out of 
industrial school, the youth became a4 
cutting-machine operator in a mine where 
he noted appalling inefficiency. Timber. 
men, drillers, loaders and trainmen ll 
loafed on the job or got in each others 
way. Stakhanoff persuaded the miners 
to work in groups and coordinate their 
efforts cutting the coal, propping up the 
gallery, and removing the coal rapidly, 
The output of one miner, with an auto- 
matic hammer, was pushed from the ay- 
erage of ‘five tons in a six-hour shift to 
more than 110 tons. In this country ip 
1933 normal coal production per man per 
day was 4.78 tons for bituminous and 2 
for anthracite (hard) coal. Mining en- 
gineers said the feat was possible, but 
hard to believe. The difficulty of taking 
the coal away as fast as it is cut hag 
slowed up output in the bituminous fields 
of America. 

Since more coal is needed by Russian 
industry, Stakhanoff was honored by goy- 
ernment officials and his. method spread 
throughout the nation. In factories, Stak- 
hanoffism takes the form of speeding ma- 
chine production. One worker in a Gorki 
auto plant increased the output of his 
machine from 97 to 200 automobile parts 
an hour. It is predicted that the second 
five-year plan, for the industrialization of 
Russia, will be completed in four years 
through the impetus of this speed-up sys- 
tem. Exactly ten years ago the annual 
industrial production was only 7 billion 
roubles, about half of this year’s final 
quarter. 

Thousands of skilled workers doubled 
or trebled their average pay, since they 
are paid on a piece-work basis. Other 
workers have resisted the movement be- 

(Concluded on page 22) 





Miss Placida DeCano, Filipino graduate of 
the University of Washington, displaying 
the flag of the new Philippine Common- 
wealth, which was officially inaugura 
at Manila on November 15. (Schol,, 
Nov. 16.) The banner’s triangle is white 
with the lower halves of red and blue 
The islands of Luzon, Mindanao 
Visayan are represented by the 
gold stars. 
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Social Studies Section 


The Course of National Affairs 


° Since President 

Business Roosevelt an- 

nounced his “breath- 

ing spell” for business about two months 

ago, (Schol., Sept. 28.) business seems 

to have used this “breather” as a fine 
chance to lambast the Government. 

Business took a few deep breaths, then 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
launched an attack on the New Deal. 
Four questions based on the special com- 
mittee’s report—highly critical of the 
New Deal—were submitted by the na- 
tional Chamber to more than 1,000 local 
chambers and trade associations. The 
questions referred to the extension of 
Federal power in State affairs, govern- 
ment spending, government competition, 
and the strengthening of the executive 

wer. Many commentators criticized the 
wording of the questions. The fact that 
they demanded a yes or no answer made 
them comparable to the question—‘*Have 
you stopped beating your wife? Answer, 
yes or no.” Chambers of Commerce in 
two Montana cities refused to answer the 
questions, and the Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, Chamber resigned from the national 
organization in protest over the survey. 
So far 28 chambers have con- 
demned the New Deal in 
their replies. 

In November the “breath- 
ing spell” promise was _ re- 
peated by Secretary of Com- 
merce Daniel Roper. “The 
President’s breathing-spell 
statement means specifically 





Rollin Kirby in the N. Y. World-Telegram 


that the basic program of reform has 
been completed,” said Roper, and the 
toastmaster at the Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers, Inc., where Roper spoke, 
teplied with, “Business is going to get a 
break,” 


But Edward F. Hutton, chairman of 
the board of General Foods Corporation, 
writing in an issue of the Public Utilities 
Fortnightly, utility trade journal, de- 
clared all industry should “gang up” on 
Roosevelt, organize a lobby overshadow- 
ing all other lobbies, and eliminate from 
public life any man who interferes with 

purposes. After reviewing the fight 
een the public utilities and the gov- 
ernment (Srhol., Nov. 23), Hutton said,, 
“If the major industries of this country 






THE ENTERPRISING SOLICITOR 


do not hang together, the radicals that 
now infest the executive and legislative 
departments of our government will joy- 
ously hang them all separately.” 

A study of the activities of the huge 
lobby which fought the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act during the last 
session of Congress (Schol., Sept. 21) 
will show that Hutton’s proposal is not 
new in the annals of business and gov- 
ernment. Throughout our history lobbies 
for farmers, industrialists, ex-soldiers, and 
a host of other groups, have camped 
in Washington to put pressure on Con- 
gressmen. Hutton’s article is distinguished 
mainly by its frankness and militancy. 
Later, however, Hutton suddenly an- 
nounced he didn’t mean the harsh things 
he had said. He explained the article 
had been written several months ago and 
since that time the President had modi- 
fied his stand. 

Meanwhile, the United Gas Improve- 
ment Company of Philadelphia decided 
to refuse to obey provisions of the Pub- 
lic Utility Act, which Federal Judge 
William Coleman ruled unconstitutional 
at Baltimore on November 7. The com- 
pany then appealed to the Federal Court 
in the Philadelphia district to 
restrain the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission from en- 
forcing its provisions as they re- 
late to the U.G.I1., after Decem- 
ber 1, the date when all Utili- 
ties must register with the Com- 
mission. The U.G.I. is one of 
the oldest and largest companies 
and_ its’ action immediately 
caused other companies to attack 
the Utility Act. The Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of New 
York and its subsidiaries also 
refused to register under the 
Act. In Wilmington, Delaware, 
the Delaware Electric Power 
Company attacked the Act in 
the United States District 
Court. Renewed Court attacks 
and threats to defy the Guffey 
Act and the Wagner Labor Re- 
lations Act also appeared on 
several fronts. 

Coincident with Roper’s 
speech, Budget Director Bell 
announced an _ administrative 
drive to reduce the 1937 budget 
of Federal expenditures. Ob- 
servers expect the saving to be 
$500,000,000 but the total can- 
not be determined until budget 
time in January. For the fiscal 
year 1937, which starts July 1, 
1936, the government expects 
improved business conditions to 
provide $500,000,000 additional 
revenue. Added to a saving in 
outgo, this may mean a_ bal- 
anced budget by 1938. 


The Con- 
Gu ey Act gress shall 
have power: 


To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, to pay the debts and pro- 
vide for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States” .. . Sec- 
tion 8—Constitution of the United States. 

In e above clause the Administra- 
tion hopes to find a defense for many of 
its New Deal Acts passed during the last 
session of Congress. (Schol., Oct. 12.) 
Such was not the case when the United 
States Supreme Court declared the NRA 
unconstitutional last May and failed to 
find in the general welfare clause of the 
Constitution any authority to regulate the 


wages and hours of employes in the in- 
ternal commerce of a State. But when 
the legality of the Guffey-Snyder Coal 
Stabilization Act (Schol., Sept. 21.) 
called the “Little NRA,” was questioned 
in the Federal District Court at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, Judge Elwood Hamilton 
ignored the Supreme Court reasoning. 

“The States acting alone are unable 
to rehabilitate the bituminous (soft) coal 
mining industry as it affects the people 
generally. . To deny power in such 
a field to the National Government is 
tantamount to saying there shall be no 
legislation concerning them. When (the 
States) fail or are unable to perform a 
public duty, the doctrine of State’s rights 
should not be a barrier to the Federal 
Government’s rendering an essential ser- 
vice to the human race. . . . The Con- 
stitution was ordained among other pur- 
poses to promote the general welfare and 
the people of the States intended to sur- 
render all the rights they had to promote 
the general welfare that could not be 
done by the States acting independently.” 
In this sweeping decision Judge Hamil- 
ton disposed of the action of 19 Kentucky 
coal companies. The companies said they 
would appeal. If Judge Hamilton’s de- 
cision is sustained by the Supreme Court, 
all companies in the soft coal industry 
must adhere to the price-fixing, wage- 
regulating code authority of the Guffey- 
Snyder Act or pay a 15 per. cent tax on 
all coal produced. Those who comply to 
the Act will pay only 1% per cent. Until 
the final ruling is given these nineteen 
companies will be allowed to operate 
without penalty and will only have to 
pay the 1% per cent tax. 

Meanwhile, James Carter, West Vir- 
ginia coal operator, attacked the Guffey- 
Snyder Act in the District of Columbia 
Supreme Court. Miss Josephine Roche, 
successful coal operator in Colorado, now 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury for 
public health activities, defended the Act 
and told the court how she had used 
“Guffey” principles back in 1927. In 
a state torn by labor trouble she allowed 
unions to organize, paid higher wages, 
and profited by increased production and 
cooperation by the miners. 

On the heels of the Hamilton decision, 
four other large West Virginia coal com- 
panies filed suit in Federal Court at 
Charleston, West Virginia, charging the 
Act is unconstitutional. 

Government to get 


Bankers 
out of the bank- 


ing business, then you must get into it. 
. . . Those who talk of boycotting Gov- 
ernment bonds suggest a drowning man 


“If you want the 


. to whom a lifeline is thrown, but who 


objects to it as an interference with his 
individual right and liberty to drown.” 
Such was the sharp retort of hard-headed, 
Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, when delegates to 
the American Bankers Association con- 
vention in New Orleans complained that 
Government lending agencies were hurting 
the bankers’ business. 

Eccles aimed his blast at Orvil W. 
Adams, Salt Lake City banker, who de- 
feated another Western banker, E. G. 
Bennett, for the post of second vice 
president, and is now in line to head the 
A.B.A. two years hence. Bennett heads 
a bank formerly controlled by Eccles and 
has been a supporter of the Administra- 
tion’s banking policies, while Adams ex- 
pressed his views in this vein: “We must 
declare that we will not finance further 
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Government spending until a genuine effort 
is made to restore a balanced budget.” 

Eccles replied further that the Govern- 
ment had rescued the banks from the 
depth of despair and banks bought Gov- 
ernment bonds, not because of compul- 
sion, but because they had no other ave- 
nues for profitable investment. ‘“Govern- 
ment bonds, far from being a burden, 
have been a godsend,” Eccles said. 

These verbal exchanges indicated that 
the bankers, who had gone along with the 
New Deal since last year and supported 
the Banking Act of 1935 (Schol., Sept. 
21) were getting openly critical again. 
So, after listening to optimistic reports 
from J. F. T. O'Connor, Controller of the 
Currency; Jesse Jones, RFC chairman, 
who read a message from the President 
asking bankers to lend money more 
freely; and Leo T. Crowley, chairman of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, the bankers passed several firm 
resolutions. 

1—“Time is at hand . . . for the re- 
tirement of the Government . . . from the 
field of control and operation of industrial, 
commercial and financial enterprise.” 

2—“Definite efforts to return to a bal- 
anced budget should be the prime con- 
sideration of sound national fiscal policy.” 

3—“Efforts should be made at the next 
session of Congress to modify, if not 
abolish, the law governing the postal sav- 
ings system.” 

Resolution number 3 brought some 
sharp comments from. observers who still 
remembered the banking debacle of 1929 
to 1933. Banks were popping like toy 
balloons in a blast furnace and many de- 
positors placed what funds they had in 
the Government Postal Savings Banks. 
In 1931 the postal banks had deposits of 
$300,000,000, while in 1933 deposits were 
almost one billion dollars. Commentators 
resented thé bankers, who now felt safe, 
suddenly turning on the one institution 
which had held public confidence during 
the toboggan slide after 1929. 


Pursuing higher 
Stratosp EVE education far 

above the 
clouds, Captain Albert W. Stevens and 
Captain Orvil A. Anderson in Explorer 
II, the world’s largest balloon, soared into 
the stratosphere for scientific exploration. 
The balloon reached an estimated 74,000 
feet, and the two Army fliers, if later cal- 
culations sustain their computations, re- 
turned the world’s altitude record to 
America and brought back valuable ad- 
ditions to scientific knowledge of the at- 
mosphere. (See page 21.) 

The official record height for a strat- 
osphere balloon is held by Lieut. Com- 
mander Thomas Settle and Major Lester 
Fordney who rose over 11 miles in 1933. 
An unofficial mark of 13.67 miles was set 
in 1934 by three Russian balloonists who 
were killed in the crash of their balloon. 

Culminating a six-week wait for per- 
fect weather, the giant craft rose from 
the rock-walled natural bowl, 11 miles 
southwest of Rapid City, South Dakota 
and, after being in the air eight hours, 
made a gentle landing in a field near 
White Lake, South Dakota. Though the 
weather was favorable, the flight had its 
anxious moments. A few minutes before 
they landed the explorers wirelessed that 
the huge balloon and gondola with an 
over-all height equivalent to a 3l-story 
building was plummeting downward 500 
feet a minute. The balloon finally nosed 
down without mishap. 

Although the fliers hoped to reach a 
record altitude, scientific observations 
were the main purpose of the flight. The 
metal sphere suspended from the bag is 
of dowmetal, much lighter than pure 
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STEVENS- ANDERSON 74,000 FT. 
aa (ESTIMATED) 
3 USSR. SCIENTISTS 1934 () 72,176 FT. 
(KILLED IN DESCENT) \ A (ESTIMATED) 
SETTLE- FORONEY 61,236 FT. 
1933 - 
STEVENS -ANDERSON 60 6/3 FT. 
1934 
PICCARD (BELG/UM) 53,136 FT. 
1932 
AIRPLANE RECORD =< 47,354 FI. 
OONATI(ITALY]/934 
_ STRATOSPHERE BEGINS 40000 FT_ 











aluminum. Only three sixteenths of an 
inch thick, it is strong enough to carry 
nearly two tons of instruments and men. 
The weight aloft was about seven tons. 
You may ask—Why explore the strato- 
sphere? Because many things that hap- 
pen in the stratosphere are known . to 
affect conditions on the earth below. 
The unseen, unfelt cosmic rays, known 
to be the most powerful kind 
of radiation, come from some- 
where out in the distant regions 
of space and an explanation of 
their origin may help to explain 
the universe itself. They are best 
studied in that region of cold 
but fairly even temperature, 
known as_ the stratosphere, 
which extends from about 7 to 
an estimated 40 miles above 
sea level. The air is rarefied 
and no water vapor clouds 
exist there. Temperatures of 
60 below zero were recorded 
during the recent trip. If the 
gondola, carrying the men, had 
not been sealed and the air- 
conditioning apparatus used, 
the extremely low atmospheric 
pressure in the stratosphere 
would have had the same effect 
on the men that low water- 
pressure has upon certain 
deep-sea fish that are occa- 
sionally drawn up from the 
ocean depths. Releasing the 
fish from this terrific pressure 
causes them to explode. 
Anyone who still doubts the earth is 
round will be convinced it is a sphere 
after seeing photographs taken by Cap- 
tain Stevens. The men believe their cam- 
era was carried far enough above the 
earth to produce a clear picture of the 
horizon showing the earth’s curvature and 
proving it is a sphere. 
The weather, extremely important to man- 
kind, provided another reason for the flight. 
see the menace 


Nobel Prizes of war in the 


present clouds of international discontent, 


People 
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shook their heads sadly when the Nobej 
committee decided that no peace prize 
would be awarded this year. This prize 
and prizes in four other fields of endeay- . 
or, were established in the will of Alfred 
Nobel, Swedish chemist who developed 
the explosive, nitroglycerine. The 193% 
peace prize was won by Arthur Hender. 
son, British statesman and president of > 
the Geneva Disarmament Conference, | 
who died recently. 

The Nobel prize for literature also wag 
not awarded this year. The Swedish 
Academy, which awards the prize, hag 
been facing financial troubles because of RI 
the abnormal currency conditions making © mi 
it impossible to buy every new book, ~ 

The prize for medicise"Was awarded — ae 
to a German, Dr. Hans Spemann, Profes- for 
sor of Zoology at the University of #modities 
Freiburg in Breisgau, Baden, for his dis. §the trad 
coveries in connection with embryonic ey- states. 
olution. The prize carries with it a cash Bi be w 
award of about $42,000. come an 

The Nobel prizes in chemistry and ce fn 
physics went this year for two of the 
most revolutionary achievements in mod- one of t 





























ern science—the discovery of the neutron §Mackenz 
in 1932 by Dr. James Chadwick, who gcanada. 
was then working in the Cavendish Lab. § In sin 
oratory, Cambridge, and the announcement @duty or 
in 1934, by the famous husband and wife Governm 
team, Mrs. Irene™Joliot Curie and Dr, Histo the 
Frederick Joliot, of Paris, that they had le ii 
succeeded in making ordinary simple ele- wP 
ments artificially radioactive. advocate 
The neutron is a fundamental particle, only,” th 
one of the building blocks of the universe, gbeing th 
Until its discovery, it was believed that §point sin 
nature was made up of only two types-of § Manuf. 
fundamental particles: the electron, a groups g 
unit of matter carrying a negative elec- BYpited § 


tric charge and the proton, a unit carry- 
ing a positive unit of electric charge, 
All the ninety-two elements of which 
nature is composed’ were believed 
to be made up of electrons and protons 
in various combinations. This discovery 
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Mrs. Irene Joliot Curie, daughter of the late Marie gS &' 
Curie, famous radium expert, and her husband, Pro #™ With | 
fessor Frederick Joiiot, both of whom won the N With the 
prize in chemistry. ‘Plan, acre 
he farmer 
now brings about a radical revision of the earcity, t 
picture of the architecture of the universe, @uring ind 
a study with which high school students, 7 able 
in fourth year science classes, probably | tarcity of 
are familiar. Bie price 
Irene Joliot Curie is the daughter of § ; Me 
Pierre and Marie Curie, co-discoverers mple, fr 
of radium and polonium. Her father 

and mother won the Nobel Prize in Tz 

Physics in 1903. Her mother received Bm, Sm 
a second Nobel Prize for her work i@. last R < 
chemistry in 1911, the only person so hom ] 
who ored. Radium is very costly and the Fates or 
work of the Joliots should result in the gPactured « 
manufacture of artificial radium from da stri 
ordinary table salt on a commercial s¢ Tates o 
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cause of RESIDENT ROOSEVELT and Pre- 

making © Pa: Mackenzie King of Canada have 
book. | recently worked out a treaty provid- 
awarded 7. for mutual tariff concessions on com- 
, Profes ge k I: ae of 
rsity of modities which make up a large part o 


his dis. gthe trade between Canada and the United 
ronic ey- States. The effects of this move are going 
t a cash Mt be widespread, and will doubtless be- 

come an issue in the coming political cam- 
try and paign in the United States in 1936. It was 
ot oe of the issues in the recent election of 


in mod- ar ; - 
neutrow Mackenzie King over R. B. Bennett in 


ck, whe canada. (Schol., Nov. 2) ‘ 

ish Lab- | In simple words a tariff is a 
incement Mduty or tax levied by the Federal 
and wife BGovernment on goods imported 
and Dr, Binto the country. One group of 
they had people in the United States have 
nple ele: advocated tariffs for “revenue 
particle, only,” the Southern cotton farmers. 
universe, gbeing the most insistent upon this 
ved that point since cotton is an export crop. 
types‘of § Manufacturers and_ industrial 
ctron, a @groups generally demand that the 
ive elec: $Upited States give them protec- 



































it carry- Btn against foreign competition. 
“ae The “infant industries” argument 
believed §# one commonly used. Another 
protons point made is that the standard of 
liscovery living is higher in the United 


States than in other countries, and 
Hfor that reason a high tariff is 
needed. 

A tariff is effective in raising 
prices of goods within a country 
if production can be limited. For 
example, if there is a duty of $100 
ma certain kind of tool, the man- 
ufacturer can charge $100 more for 
his tool than the foreign maker 
asks, because he is protected by 
the tariff, and by keeping down 
production, he can keep up prices. 
The AAA might be called an ex- 
Pension of the tariff policy for agri- 
ré. As long as farmers had no way 
b limit their production, and we produce 
ore than we use in normal times, farm 
$s were bound to be low. Wheat prices 
re set on the Liverpool market, and 
lamers got only a price set in competi- 
ion with Russia and Argentina. 

With the coming of the wheat allotment 
acreage was limited by most of 
he farmers. By producing an artificial 





n of the #earcity, the very same thing manufac- 
universe; @uring industry has always done, they 
students, able to make the tariff effective. A 
orobably tarcity of wheat in this country raised 


me price, and the tariff kept Canada, for 








| of 
vowel mample, from dumping wheat here. 
father ' 
>rize in Tariff Battles Fought 
received The Smoot-Hawley Tariff, enacted by 
work ia 


last Republican administration, boosted 
rates on nearly every commodity man- 
actured or raised in the United States. 
anada struck back in 1930 by pushing up 
tates on the United States, and the 
Be 
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The Canadian-American Tariff Pact 


Ottawa Conference formed a league of 
the nations of the British Empire giving 
its members trade advantages. 

Results were immediate. Imports from 
Canada into the United States dropped 
from $503,000,000 in 1929 to $232,000,000 
in 1934, or by 54%. Exports from the 
United States to Canada dropped from 
$899,000,000 in 1929 to $302,000,000 in 
1934, a decrease of 66%. 

All over the world tariff barriers like 
this one have been erected between na- 
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tions. World trade has fallen greatly. 
Nations no longer fight with guns alone, 
but use trade treaties to strangle their 
enemies. The League of Nations is using 
this method against Italy to force her to 
come to terms with them concerning her 
invasion of Ethiopia. The effect of this 
action will demonstrate the importance of 
world trade. We are living in an inter- 
dependent age. Every event the world 
over has its immediate effect on the lives 
of every one of us. 


Possible Political Effects 


Public reaction to the agreement has 
been divided in both countries. Because 
of a measure passed by the last session of 
Congress, the President has the right to 
lower duties as much as 50%, if he wishes, 
by means of reciprocal trade treaties. 
Lobbyists can wail as much as they wish, 
but they are powerless to stop the Presi- 
dent. 

In Canada the recently defeated Con- 
servative party has announced 
that it will oppose the treaty when 
Parliament convenes. They de- 
clare that Mackenzie King let the 
United States get far the best deal 
when he came to Washington to 
complete negotiations. 
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“TTARUFE WALL 


Even before the details of the 
treaty were made known, public 
protests were heard in the United 
States from lumber and dairy in- 
terests. Cattle raisers do not like 
the provisions which touch them. 


Political enemies of President 
Roosevelt will be quick to oppose 
the treaty, which is considered to 
be one of the keystones of his for- 
eign policy. By increasing foreign 
trade he hopes to stabilize world 
peace and increase world employ- 
ment. There are those in this coun- 
try who believe that our own 
interests are being sacrificed un- 
wisely. 

Thus the issues are fairly well 
stated. One group, advocates of a 
high tariff, tried its policy. The re- 
sult was discrimination against 
American products. There is hardly 
a nation in the world that does 

(Concluded on next page) 





Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 








Major Concessions Made by the United States and Canada in 
Their Trade Treaty which Becomes Effective January 1, 1936. 


BY THE UNITED STATES 


Reductions in duty for fixed quotas of 
cattle, calves, dairy cows, cream, certi- 
fied seed potatoes and lumber and some 
timber, such as Douglas fir and Western 
hemlock. 

Reductions on hay, horses, live poultry, 
cheddar cheese, turnips, apples, maple 
sugar, halibut and minor fish supple- 
menting the New England catch, patent 
and harness leather, ferromanganese, 
ferrosilicon and acetic acid. 

Reduction from $5 to $2.50 a gallon 
on all whiskies aged four years or more 
in wood. 

“Binding” to the existing 10 per cent 
duty certain provender for animals and 
binding to the present free list pulp 
wood, wood pulp and newsprint, shingles 
and laths, unmanufactured wood ‘and 
certain fishery products, including lobsters, 
certain furs, certain fertilizers, crude 
asbestos and crude artificial abrasives. 


BY CANADA 


Reduction of rates of duty on 180 
commodities and guarantee of lowest 
rates for any non-British country on 767 
items on the Canadian schedules. 

Widespread reductions on agricultural 
products, including fresh fruits, vege- 
tables and wheat, on which the cut was 
from 30 to 12 cents a bushel. Potatoes 
were transferred to the free list. 

Magazines and periodicals were also 
admitted free. 

Reductions on machinery, industrial 
equipment, automobiles and parts, rail- 
way cars and parts, electrical apparatus, 
iron and steel mill products, gasoline, 
lubricating oils and grease, cotton fabrics 
and dressed furs. Tractors on free list. 

Benefits extended to commercial trav- 
elers with samples and revision promised 
in the Canadian system of arbitrary 
valuation, as well as legislation for ex- 
emption of tourist purchases. 
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International Cooperation 
(Concluded from page 14) 


the returns from the British peace poll. 

What conclusion, then, is to be drawn 
by the spectator sitting out in front in 
the international theatre watching the 
moving events on the world stage? Hav- 
ing been back-stage, knowing how the 
“props” are being set and the lines re- 
hearsed, he will interpret the action of 
the play itself with fairly realistic knowl- 
edge of what is going on behind the 
scenes. One thing is clear—no moderately 
intelligent man or woman in the United 
States need today be less than well-in- 
formed concerning the show in front and 
the manipulation of actors from behind. 

But as_ realistic students we must be 
prepared for both the “old” and the “new” 
in international relations. We shall know 
that some conditions are today about as 
they were during the 50 years preceding 
the World War; for example, that we are 
still in the grip of the economic trends 
that were precipitated in the nineteenth 
century, and that the training, predisposi- 
tions, and general orientation of the diplo- 
mats are much as they were before the 
League was established. 

But there are other conditions that are 
new. For example, the old days of virgin 
continents ready for exploitation are gone; 
the places in the sun are pre-empted. The 
status of the dominions in the British Em- 
pire is changing; as a unified economic 
bloc the Empire is rapidly disintegrating. 
Most important of all, the world-wide sys- 
tem of instantaneous communication, but- 
tressed by vast changes in universal edu- 
cation and publicity, are swiftly creating a 
new public mind. (Witness the recent 
peace poll in Britain in which from 70 to 
90 per cent of 12,000,000 voters cast bal- 
lots in favor of vigorous, even military, 
action in support of world cooperation.) 

In the midst of this confusion, can any 
clear prevision of the trends be sensed? 
There are many students who are con- 
vinced that the diplomats of the “Haves,” 
who are running the League, will “save” 
the League and use it. They will appeal 
for the support of world opinion and do 
what they can to keep the peace by “open 
covenants, openly arrived at.” But—in 
order to avoid a Second World War which 
might well destroy Europe—they will also 
continue to make secret arrangements; 
they may partition Ethiopia and otherwise 
rearrange the map behind the scenes. 

But, perhaps you ask: does not that 
mean the continuance of hypocrisy? 

Yes, there are many students who say 
that it does. If they are correct, perhaps 
Senor De Madariaga’s brilliant remark is 
truly prophetic: “Let us not forget that 
hypocrisy may prove to be the first step 
toward virtue!” 
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A Picture of Economics: 


HE chart below is reprinted from 

Rich Man, Poor Man (Harper), a 

book by Omar and Ryllis Goslin, 
published under the auspices of the Peo- 
ple’s League for Economic Security. The 
editorial committee is composed of Henry 
Pratt Fairchild, Stuart Chase, and Harry 
A. Overstreet. 


Because so much profits go to a few 
people, they have 
more money than they 
can spend. This pil- 
ing up of money pre- 
vents the necessary 
exchange of goods 
and services. Many 
people think that the 
rich men and women 
give lots of money 
away—to the poor 
and needy, to _ hos- 
pitals and _ libraries, 
to schools and col- 
leges, to scientific and 
medical foundations, 
to churches. We have 
almost come to be- 
lieve that most of the 
benefits of American 
life are due to the 
generosity of our 
wealthy families. 

But these facts 
speak for themselves. 
The total gifts of all 
who file income tax 
returns has _ never 
amounted to as much 
as 2% of their in- 
comes, even in pros- 
perous years. The 
248 very richest fam- 
ilies with incomes of 
over a million dollars 
a year gave an av- 
erage of $30,100 each 
in 1928. 

We have all been 
taught that it is right 
and wise to save. 
This chart shows how 
much people have 
saved. You see the 
man at the top spent 
only alittle more 
than a quarter of his income. But even 
the man at the bottom managed to save 
5% of his wages. 

What did they do with their savings 
during the years of prosperity? What 
did you do with yours? Perhaps you put 
them in a sock and hid them, or you 
rented a lock-box at the bank. The 
chances are, however, that you didn’t, be- 
cause you had heard someone say, “Let 
your dollars work for you.” So you put 
them in a savings bank or in life insur- 
ance, or in stocks and bonds. If you gave 
them to your bank or your life insurance 
company, they turned around and _ in- 
vested them for you. 


INCOME 


$MILLIONS 
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Behind the Headlines 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


not have high tariff walls. The result has 
been a languishing of world trade. 

The New Dealers believe that one way 
to end the depression is by increasing for- 
eign trade by means of reciprocal agree- 
ments. In so doing some United States 
interests are bound to be hurt, but the 





Administration argues that in the long 
run all will benefit. (Schol., Oct. 26) 

We shall watch with interest the de- 
velopments in this most recent trade agree- 
ment. If it works we can expect many 
other like dealings with other countries— 
a policy already initiated by Secretary 
Hull with Cuba and Brazil. Should it 
fail, enemies of President Roosevelt will 
make capital of it in the coming election. 


—C. M. W. 
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Now the scheme has been that 
turned into investments built new 
tories. This meant the buying of 
ing material, the hiring of men, the 
ing of wages, and the purchase of 
machinery. In this way the mo 
back into the hands of those who 
spend it, and thus the exchange of 
and services was completed. This 
worked fairly well as long as this 
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HOW MUCH PEOPLE SAy 


PERCENT 
SAVEO 


TOTAL SA 


SAVINGS EACH FIGURE - 400 
PER FAMILY 


$ 2,399,000 cn 
$ 279,333 ti 

| $ - bi 
$ 29,872 citi 


$ “savsollii 


$ 5,318 iti ih 


soll it 
$ soll 


try was being developed, and more 
more cities and industries 
built. 

But after 1926 there was relatively 
tle increase in the amount needed for 
factories, new machinery, new farm 
plements, new roads, and to keep 
factories in running order. By 19291 
were nine billion dollars which were 
needed to enlarge our plant capacity. 
bankers and business men turned to 
ulation. In 1928 the value of all 
stocks listed on the New York Stock 
change was 49 billions. In Septe 
1929, it was 89 billions. And then 
day in October the bubble burst 
billion dollars went whistling out of 
Street. By 1932 the value of the § 
had sunk to 15 billion dollars. And 
savings were gone! 


Tercentenary Scrapbook 


First prize for the best scrapbook 
clippings on the high school tercenté 
was. divided between Bessie 
Jeanerette (La.) High School ant, 
R. Kraybill, Cheltenham Twp. * 
School, Elkins Park, Pa., who rete 
$5.00 each. Honorable mention W4# 
corded Tom Walls of Fresno, 
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_ Captain. 


Who’s Who in the News 
LIGHTNING ON THE LEFT 


The political clouds were charged with 
something more than oratorical thunder 
lately by a hard-hitting leader who rode 
out of the West like 
Young Lochinvar. This 
invader was Governor 
Floyd B. Olson of 
Minnesota, leader of 
the potent Farmer- 
Labor Party of the 
Northwest. His bat- 
tle cry is, “You bet 
your life I’m a radi- 
cal!”, and he’s serving 
™ his third term as Govy- 

a ernor, although his 
OLSON radicalism was toned 
down a little to “keep from scaring the 
yoters to death.” 

Speaking before the Commonwealth Fed- 
eration of New York, which seeks to form 
a third party, Olson declared “capitalism 
is dead on its feet and a new system of 
government ownership, with production 
for use, must be formed by a radical 
party.” This left wing party won’t be 
formed in 1936, he said, unless Roosevelt 
goes too far to the right, but in 1940 he 
thinks the new party is bound to come, 
since “capitalism can’t be reformed even 
though the Democrats have tried.” Olson 
later announced he would run in 1936 for 
the Senate seat held by the blind Thomas 
D. Schall, Republican anti-New Dealer. 
Olson will campaign on a platform of gov- 
ernment ownership of power. 

At 13, Olson began working. He has 
been a newsboy, freight handler, Alaskan 
miner, longshoreman, and was County At- 
torney for ten years. 


PIONEER 

As commander, scientific observer and 
photographer of the stratosphere flight of 
Explorer II, Captain Albert W. Stevens 
not only set an 
official alti- 
tude record, but 
deserves to rank * 
as a pioneer of 
the atmosphere | 
just as Colum- j 
bus and Magel- 
lan ranked as 
pioneers of the ~ 
trackless oceans. }: 

CaptainStevens i 
and his com- 
panion, Captain 
Orvil A. Ander- 
son, were well- 
fitted by past 
experience for their pioneering flight. 
Both men went into the stratosphere last 
year and, when their balloon burst, es- 
caped by using parachutes. 

Born in Belfast, Maine, in 1886, Stevens 
was educated: at the State University, and 
Spent several years in the West and 
Alaska as an engineer in the gold fields. 
During the war he enlisted as a private in 
the Signal Corps, went overseas as a lieu- 
tenant observer. His new photographic 
technique earned him the post as chief 
photographic officer of the First Army. 

In 1932 he obtained the first photo- 
graphs of the moon’s shadow on the earth 
during a total eclipse of the sun. 

Throughout Explorer II's hazardous 


STEVENS 


flight Captain Stevens’ calmness contrasted | 


sharply with the excited questions asked 
by observers on the ground. “What about 
the rip in the baloon?” queried one man. 
“We fixed it,” replied Captain Stevens 
laconically. 
| Fixed it? How?” asked the man. 
Just like you’d patch a tire,” said the 
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1s PRIZE 





The Old Dutch Essay pacuaal 
closes December 15th 


HURRY! HURRY! 


‘25-15-10 





2N° PRIZE SRO PRIZE 


30 Wahl Eversharp 
Pen and Pencil Sets 





ae 





2 School Prizes: 
Rand-McNally Floor Stand Globes 


It’s easy to enter the Old Dutch Essay 
Contest—and you have a great chance 
to win a fine prize! All you do is write an 
essay of not more than 200 words on 
“WHY OLD DUTCH IS THE GREATEST 
ADVANCE IN MODERN CLEANING 
EFFICIENCY.” Our interesting booklet, 
“Cleanliness Thru the Ages,” is packed 
with helpful information. And you'll find 
your Mother can give you lots of ideas 
about Old Dutch. 


30 FINE PRIZES—Ist, $25 cash. 2nd, 
$15 cash. 3rd, $10 cash. 4th to 28th in- 
clusive, Wahl Eversharp Pen and Pencil 
sets valued at $10 the set. Doric pattern; 
Cathay green with white gold fittings. 
Special prizes — Rand - McNally Floor 
Stand Globes with walnut finished base 
and metal parts finished in bronze—to 
the school sending in the most entries 
and to the school attended by the win- 
ner of first prize. 


¢ CONTEST RULES ° 


y Contest open to all registered high school 
students except families of the employees of 
The Cudahy Packing Company. 


2 Essays must contain not more than 200 words. 
They must be typed or written in ink; signed 
plainly with contestant’s name and address, and 
name of school attended. They must be accom- 
panied by a label from an Old Dutch Cleanser 
package (or a reasonable facsimile). Elaborate 
entries will receive no special consideration. 


3 Contest closes at midnight, December 15, 
1935. All entries must be postmarked prior to 
that time. In the event of a tie, duplicate prizes 


This book will help you win 


“Cleanliness Thru the Ages” is an attractively illustrated, 32 page book 
that tells the story of man’s struggle against dirt from early Egyptian 
days down to modern times. It shows how improved sanitation eventually 
enabled mankind to conquer the plagues that ravaged the world. 

Learn about the cleaning methods of our forefathers, and how modern 
science developed Old Dutch—the only cleanser that is made with scratch- 


less, quick-acting Seismotite. 


will be awarded. Contest is subject to all provi- 
sions of Federal, State and Local regulations. All 
entries become the property of The Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company and may be used in printed or 
broadcast advertising along with the writer's 
name and address. No entries will be returned, 
nor will any correspondence be entered into. 


4 Essays will be judged by a special committee 

appointed by the SCHOLASTIC, and the deci- 
sion of the judges is final. Essays will be judged 
on their interest, accuracy and logic. All entries 
must be sent to the Old Dutch Contest Board, 
Scholastic Magazine, 250 East 43rd Street, 
New York City. 


Teachers 


This book is ideal for class- 
room study in connection 
with English, history and 
domestic science courses. 
The Essay Contest is an in- 
teresting project for your 
entire class. 
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OLD DUTCH CLEANSER, Dept. B323, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me ‘’Cleanliness Thru the Ages” for which | enclose 3c to cover handling and mailing costs. 


Name_ 





Address_____ 





City 


State 





School 
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CASHIIN ON 
YOUR PAINT BRUSH! 


its k for a 


AWARD 








One prize $50, $25 and 
#10, a tion four #4 
‘Prang’ le 

» « « Orin Applied Arts and Crafts 
Four #2 and in addition 


£Lnc¢ 


Containing “Winning*/ 
details of the contest. 


TUNED PALET MEDIUMS 
ARE A REAL AID TO 
SUCCESSFUL COLOR 














THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
2 200 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


920 Hayes Ave. 











MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


New from cover to cover. Backed by a 
century of leadership. William Allan Neil- 
son, President of Smith College, Editor in 
Chief, heads the most authoritative staff 
of editors ever organized. Contains 600,000 
entries—the greatest amount of informa- 
tion ever put into one volume— 122,000 
more entries than any other dictionary. 
12,000 terms illustrated. Magnificent 
plates in color and half tone. Thousands 
of encyclopedic articles — 3,350 pages. 
Write for free, illustrated pamphlet con- 
taining specimen pages, color plates, and 
full information. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
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Russia 
(Concluded from page 16) 


cause they see in it a threat of decreased 
pay per piece. 

A concerted drive to improve the whole 
transportation system, especially the rail- 
ways, also is having excellent results. 
Early in 1935, Lazar Kaganovich, a close 
friend of Stalin, was given dictatorial 
powers over transportation. Three months 
later the schedule of carloadings was ful- 
filled for the first time in many years, and 
each month has established a new record 
for railway efficiency. Thorough rebuild- 
ing of the equipment at a cost of $250,- 
000,000 must be undertaken, and this is 
part of the Soviet plan. 


China 


(Concluded from page 15) 


Japanese an excuse for action. _ Anti- 
Japanese mobs stormed Japanese stores. 
A Japanese marine was shot and killed, 
and Nipponese Marines swarmed through 
Shanghai, while terrified Chinese _resi- 
dents fled from the Chapei district. They 
remembered the savage onslaught of 
Japanese troops in 1932 after the killing 
of a Japanese. In the fighting three years 
ago the Chinese lost 24,000 soldiers and 
civilians killed and more than $500,000,000 
worth of property. The present Shanghai 
incident cooled down a bit when marines 
were withdrawn, but tension increased in 
the Northern provinces. 

Major General Kenji Doihara_bar- 
gained with the Chinese Governors in the 
five northern provinces urging them to 
declare independence from the National- 
ist Government. These five provinces 
total 393,400 square miles, almost eight 
times the area of New York State. Their 
population of 82,223,000 is approximately 
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twice that of France. Coal deposits jj 
Shansi and iron deposits in Chahar com. 
prise 51 and 39 per cent of China’s cog] 
and iron reserves. Hopei is China’s se¢. 
ond producer of cotton, while all the 
provinces contain sulphur, important jp 
the making of guncotton. Plans 
Chinese General Sung Cheh-yuan and the 
Japanese militarists were pushed rapidly, 
while the Chinese Nationalist Government 
conferred with the Japanese Ambassador, 
Akira Ariyoshi. General Chiang  kgj. 
shek moved 300,000 troops northward byt 
refused to announce whether he would 
fight Japanese penetration. With th 
scene all set for the bite by Japan's 
army, the Tokyo Foreign Office suddenly 
ordered army leaders to modify their 
militant stand. 

This order brought a sharp conflict 
between Koki Hirota, Foreign Minister, 
and General Yoshiyuki Kawashima, 
Minister of War. It now appears that 
a carefully negotiated arrangement by 
Tokyo and the Nanking government yill 
be made in which the Chinese will admit 
Japan’s dominant influence while the 
Japanese will be careful to “save Nap 
king’s face” to retain the appearance of 
Chinese sovereignty. This will give Japa 
an airtight defense for its North Chin 
program to avoid any chance that the 
League of Nations might declare against 
Japan the sanctions now being tested ont 
on Italy. Reports. stated that Great 
Britain helped curb the Japanese Army 
leaders by telling Japan’s Foreign Offic 
she had no desire to interfere with nor 
mal, peaceful penetration of the terti- 
tory. Since China suddenly went off the 
silver standard (Schol., Nov. 23) amid 
strong Japanese protests and charge 
that Britain engineered the plan, th 
British evidently were anxious to eas 
the situation by recognizing Japan‘ 
economic desires in North China. 


























with the Spencerian Art Series. 


No. 89 “‘Superlatively Fine 
Drawing" for fine hair lines 
and extreme detail. 


id 


No. go “Swan Quill” for 
lithographic stone drawing 
and lettering. 


SRD 


No. 91 “Mapping” for map- 
ping and fine line work. 


Mapping. 


urishing. 


hatching. 


store. 





SINCE 1858 


THE BEST PEN NAME 


Scholastic Pen Drawing Awards 


Tuere's no time like the present to get started on your work for the 
pen drawing awards—and there are no other drawing pens to compare 
Ask your favorite store for the pro 
fessional artist’s pens illustrated below in actual size. 


No. 92 ““Tracing’’ Drawing and Engraving. 
No. 93 “Drawing” for fine line work and 


No. zt “Crow Quill" for lithographic work 
and flo 


No. 95 “Blue Bird Quill” (Crow Quill) for 
long even stroke line work and cross | 


If your local stationer or artists’ material dealer cannot supply you 
with these pens, write for samples direct, giving the name of your favorite 


Address Dept. E 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 349 Broadway, New York, N. ¥ | ‘ 

















No. 96 ‘Extra Crow Quill” 
for lithographic stone work 
and lettering. 


No. 97 “Extra Fine” for 
ornamental pen work and 
fine ruling. 








No. 98 “‘Art School” ‘or 
general art school drawing. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
s SIGNPOSTS s 


As the 1936 elections draw nearer the 
discussion about amending the Constitu- 
tion grows warmer. Limitation of Power 
of the Supreme Court (H. W. Wilson Co., 
New York, 90c), compiled by Julia E. 
Johnsen, is just off the press. More First 
Facts ($2.75) by Joseph Nathan Kane, a 
companion issue to Famous First Facts, is 
now ready for distribution. It is also pub- 
lished by Wilson. 


Dictatorship in the Modern World (Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 
$2.50) is made up of contributions by 
seven distinguished thinkers. “The wis- 
dom of the ages turned to the problem of 
the hour,’ says Professor Charles A. 
Beard of it. 

* 

“The Alien Deportation Controversy in 
Congress” is the main theme of the Con- 
gressional Digest for November. Much of 
the proposed legislation has been due to 
“Red” scares. 

* 

Mark Sullivan has just completed his 
sixth and last volume of the series of in- 
formal histories called “Our Times” 
(Scribners, New York, $3.75). This one 
deals with the period of the ’20’s, repro- 


ducing many typical fashions and foibles | 


of the time. Sullivan is one of the most 
severe conservative critics of the New 


Deal and his column is printed three times | 


a week in 93 newspapers. 
* 


“Sudden Death and How to Avoid It” 
(Simon & Schuster, New York, 25c) is a 
pamphlet written by J. C. Furnas, who 
was the author of the article “And Sud- 
den Death—” reprinted in the Scholastic 
Health issue (Oct. 5). One section of the 
booklet deals with accidents and another 
with how to prevent them. 


Geographic News Bulletins are pub- 
lished weekly by the National Geographic 
Society, Washington, D. C., and give illus- 
trated geographic backgrounds of current 
events. They will be mailed to teachers 
for one year upon receipt of 25 cents in 
stamps or money order. 


“Alcohol and Accidents” should be an 
interesting article for students and is 
found in the November issue of the mag- 
azine Public Safety, published by the Na- 
tional Safety Council, Chicago, Illinois. 


Cotton and the AAA ($2.50) is the sixth 
and last of the Brookings Institution series 
dealing with the AAA. Other titles deal 
with marketing agreements, livestock, the 
dairy industry, tobacco and wheat. 


The Education Committee of the Wo- 
men’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom, 1924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. is gathering material for special as- 
sembly programs and projects emphasizing 
world peace and brotherhood, for distribu- 
tion to schools. It urges that teachers who 
have successfully tried such work send 
Suggestions to the above address. 


“Wear 
sae Send For Free 1936 Catalog 
ny Bort tsa and year: Dee Pree $3. 

@ Gold Plate 50c; 
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If you ate Shredded Wheat all 

through the season you know 
what an important part it played 
in your training table schedule. 
For crisp, delicious Shredded 
Wheat, with fruits or berries and 
milk, is a champion energy pro- 
ducer. And it helps build lasting 
stamina. 

Now that the football season 
has drawn to a close, don’t let 
down. Keep up that morning 
breakfast of Shredded Wheat. 


Just remember —it contains i 























Nature’s most perfect balance of 
vital elements — mineral salts, 
calcium, carbohydrates, pro- 
teins, vitamins, phosphorus, iron 
and bran, 

This is one form of training 
you'll enjoy keeping up the year 
round because Shredded Wheat 
supplies those vital elements in 
their most delicious and digest- 
ible form. 













































Ask for the package showing the picture 
of Niagara Falls and the red N.B.C. Seai 
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Call Your Shots 


By ANDREW PONZI 
World’s Champion Pocket Billiard Player 


editors of Scholastic asked me to 

write a short article on the gen- 

eral subject of pocket billiards. 
I usually tell young people who are 
ambitious to learn the game that there 
are two ways in which that may be ac- 
complished. First, by observation 
and imitation of good players. Sec- 
ond, by constant practice. 

The principal fundamentals of 
pocket billiards are: the correct man- 
ner of holding the cue; making the 
bridge with the hand; and taking the 
proper stance at the table. For in- 
stance, in taking the stance, the feet 
should be at right-angles to an imagi- 
nary line drawn through the cue ball 
and the object ball. The cue should 
be held firmly but not tightly. The 
bridge made by the left hand should 
be firm but not strained. Gradually, 
these things which must be learned 
become habit. You learn never to 
make a shot except when you are per- 
fectly and comfortably set. You 
learn that on all closed shots, the last 
sight should be made solely on the cue 
ball. You learn that it is the part of 
wisdom to dispose of the balls which 
are closest to the pockets before you 
go gunning for those on mid-table. 

Perhaps my own experience in 
learning how to play the game will 
interest you. I grew up in an orphan 
asylum in Philadelphia and then, at 
the age of twelve, went to the St. 
Francis Industrial School at Eding- 
ton, Pa., to learn a trade. In those 
days I certainly never dreamed that I 
ever would attain such skill at any 
game as to become a world’s cham- 
pion. 

After graduation, I went to work 
for a leather belting concern in Phila- 
delphia and one day, on an errand, I 
did a very foolish thing. Riding on a 
trolley car, I put my right hand out of 
the window. Just at that instant a 
truck slid up past the car and barely 
skinned by but in so doing snapped 
my hand back and fractured the wrist 
so badly that for a time the doctors 
feared amputation would be _neces- 
sary. That seemed to be at the time 
what you would call a “bad break.” 
For two months, I had to carry splints 
on that wrist and naturally I couldn’t 
work at the trade I had learned. 


iE pleased me greatly when the 


Weekly Sports Page 


The afternoon 
hours hung a little 
heavy and I used to 
drop in at the Boys’ 

Club where there 

were good books to 

read and games to 

play. One of the 

games the boys 

played was pocket 

billiards. During the 

afternoon hours 

there were not many 

boys there, and one 

afternoon, with my 

hand still in splints, 

I took courage in 

the fact that I was 

alone and picked up 

a cue, holding it awkwardly between 
my hand and the splint. I found it 
was a bit of a thrill and that I could 
hit the ball with fair accuracy, even 
with my injured hand. You have 
known people who, after playing their 
first round of golf, became sworn de- 
votees of the sport thereafter. Well, 
that was the way with me and pocket 
billiards. 

When my hand became strong 
again, I continued to play, copying 
first the methods of the older boys 
and the better players in the club. 
Gradually the news got around that I 
was a rather good player. A year or 
so later I was asked if I wanted to 
play a match with Ralph Greenleaf, 
who then was champion. 

I was, of course, beaten by Green- 
leaf, but it was a great thrill. There- 
after, I played Greenleaf frequently 
but it was not until two years had 
passed, during which we played some- 
thing like sixty games, that I ever was 
able to defeat him. But I was learn- 
ing all the time. In 1928 I played in 
my first world’s championship tourna- 
ment but still lacked experience and 
failed to win. There was little chagrin 
in that, however, because I realized 
that I was not of championship caliber 
and, while I hoped to win the world’s 
title some time, I certainly didn’t want 
to do so on a fluke or until I could 
have the satisfaction of realizing that 
I was truly the best. That time came 
in 1933 and today I am in training for 
defense of the world’s championship 
which will be in progress in New 


The author in acti 

“The cue should 
held firmly but no 
tightly. The  brjdg 
made by the left hand 
should be firm by 


not strained.” 


York about the time you read this, 
Meanwhile, I am training much as an 
athlete trains for football or boxing 
or track. I am watching my diet 
closely, getting plenty of sleep and 
rest, and practicing my strokes at 
least three hours a day. 

But you probably are not interested 
in this phase of pocket billiards as 
much as the purely recreational values 
of the sport. There are many differ- 
ent kinds of pocket billiards that may 
be played, although the champion- 
ships are decided in the so-called 
“continuous” game. Rotation, which 
is also called “Chicago” or “scrateh,’ 
is one of the most popular types of 
pocket billiards. It is often called 
“Chicago” because the game is espe 
cially popular out in the middle West, 
There is also “one ball in the side,’ 
which is essentially an Eastern game; 
“one ball in any pocket,” which is 
most popular around Philadelphia, 
and another game called “Harrigan” 
which took its name from the old-time 
popular song, “Harrigan, That’s Me.” 

The main thing about pocket bil 
liards, regardless of the sort of game 
you play, is that it is a sport of pure 
relaxation and fun, a sport in whieh 
skill is a highly important factor, of 
course; but not necessary in order t0 
have that fun. Naturally it is mor 
fun to be able to do a thing well that 
poorly. 

But I think you will find in playing 
pocket billiards that it is possible @ 
have a world of fun right off, evel 
before you have learned to play well. 
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Mayors’ Parley 


The present $4,000,000,000 work relief 
fund expires June 30, 1936, and after 
that date the problem of taking care of 
unemployed persons will fall heavily 
upon States and municipalities. With 


these thoughts in mind, city executives at- 
tending the United States Conference of 
Mayors, in Washington, breathed easier 
when President Roosevelt assured them 
that Federal relief will continue so long 





New York City’s Mayor, F. H. LaGuardia, left, and 
Harry Hopkins, WPA Administrator, together during 
conference in 


United “States Mayors’ 


the recent 
; Washington. 


as there is danger of starvation in the 
nation. 

The Chief Executive intimated the 
administration would ask Congress for 
renewed relief appropriations after the 
expiration of the present work relief fund. 
Then, asserting that “taxes have grown 
up like Topsy in this country,” the Pres- 
ident told the Mayors he wanted them to 
meet in Washington late this Winter to 
consider methods of reforming the coun- 
try’s tax structure. 

During the conference the Mayors 
criticized phases of the relief program 
charging it tolerated red tape, but the 
general tenor of the meeting was one of 
agreement between the Mayors and the 
Federal government. Closing their con- 











New Book 


On 
Girls' Basketball 


“Modern Basketball 
for Girls°? 


BY WILHELMINE E. MEISSNER 
AND ELIZABETH YEEND MEYERS 
A handbook on the girls’ game 
as it ts played today 
54 PAGES, PAPER COVER 
Text in Outline Form 
FUNDAMENTALS . TACTICS . DIAGRAMS 
Practice Formations, Floor Plays 
(Two Court, Three Court) 


AND UNIQUE COLLECTION OF ACTION 
MOVIE PHOTOS SHOWING THE 
FUNDAMENTALS 
The authors are members of the Com- 
mittee on Women’s Basketball of the 
American Physical Education Associa- 
tion. The book is NEW, and brings the 

game right up to 1936. 


One Dollar, Postpaid, Immediate Delivery 


SCHOLASTIC COACH BOOKSHOP 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ference the Mayors of approximately 100 
American cities elected Mayor F. H. La 
Guardia of New York City as their chief 
and then passed several resolutions re- 
lating to the relief problem. They asked 
for new Congressional appropriations for 
relief through 1936 and 1937, asked the 
States to cooperate in making relief ap- 
propriations and in passing the uniform 
social security laws called for by the act 
passed in the last session of Congress. 

Defending the work relief in his usual 
plain spoken manner, Harry Hopkins, 
works progress administrator, replied to 
critics who said the money 
had been alloted for politi- 
cal purposes, that the un- 
employed won’t work and 
the PWA projects are use- 
less “boondoggling.”  Par- 
ticularly angered by the 
“‘boondoggling” charges, 
Hopkins told the Mayors 
that 10.3 per cent of the funds 
went into public buildings, 
30.7 per cent into city 
streets, 10.7 per cent into 
farm-to-market roads, 9.6 
per cent into parks and 
playgrounds. 6.3 per cent 
into flood control and 4.6 
per cent into drainage and 
sanitation projects. Point- 
ing out that park and play- 
ground projects have been 
especially subjected to rid- 
icule, Hopkins _ retorted, 
“of course it’s true they’re 
for poor people who don’t 
own any country estates. 
They don’t have _ nurse- 
maids to keep them out of the streets. 
One paper in Washington took a pot- 
shot at a project for the deaf at Roches- 
ter. They don’t know that the educational 
authorities of the city sponsored that 
project. ©We’re making books for the 
blind, too. Call it what you like, that 
type of project is. going on.” 


Pronunciation Key to This Issue 
Rosso (rés’-so) Suiyuan (s60’-é- 
— (jél’-i-kd) yoo-an’) 

eutsch (doich) Hopei (hé’-pé’) 
Shantung (shan’-tiing’) 











FAST, LIGHT AND GRACEFUL 
You will find 
SPEEDBALL LINOLEUM CUTTERS 
a with the endurance and rapidity of 


the reindeer, reach the goal of artis- 
tic expression. 









For your holiday greeting cards, pos- 
ters and seals, linoleum blockprinting 
with these clean-cutting, strong, 
light tools gives new satisfaction in 
personal accomplishment. They are 
the best tools made for the purpose. 
Add linoleum blockprinting to your 
regular art courses and note the in- 
terest created among the classes. 
Send for the new SPEEDBALL 
Linoleum Cutters circular. It also 
describes SPEEDBALL Blockprint- 
ing Ink, Brayer, and Blockprinting 
Press. 
Write for details of 


SPEEDBALL Block Printing 
ntest awards 


4 For best results use 
calle: size SPEEDBALL Block Printing Ink 


HUNT PEN CO. senrcesey 





Manufacturers of Boston Pencil Sharpeners 
Hunt Pens, and SPEEDBALL Products 





Be Your Own 


ARCHITECT. 






Plan an ideal room of your 
own, just as you'd like it; 


Peay .. 


Design a dining room buffet, 
employing the beautiful motifs 
of Thomas Sheraton; 


r nin io 
AERO ENGINEER 
Work out a control mechanism 
for a variable pitch airplane 


propeller—adapt it to a model 
plane if you prefer. 


WIN A CASH PRIZE 


—a set of drawing instruments 
or a fine slide rule in the 


K & E “MASTER-DRAFTS- 
MAN" CONTEST 


All you need is a set of good drawing 
instruments, like a K & E set, for ex- 
ample, and a good idea. The deeper 
you go into any one of these fasci- 
nating projects, the keener will be 
your desire to work all of them out! 
Numerous ideas for solutions will just 
seem to flow from your ruling pen 
and bow compasses! Write for these 
project sheets and for full details of 
the K & E Master-Draftsman centest. 
Tell your friends about it. 








Start planning your solutions NOW! 
Entirely aside from providing the oppor- 
tunity to win these prizes, this most un- 
usual contest benefits every one who par- 
ticipates in it so much that no one can be 
a loser! Not until you have enjoyed the 
fun of pitting your ability against 
that of your friends and classmates in 
solving any one of these three in- 
triguing projects . . . not until you 
have acquired the added ability which 
participation in this contest is sure 
to give you in being able to use draw- 
ing instruments more expertly, will 
you realize that you have really WON 
something that will be yours for all 
time! 


Mark the coupon below carefully, to 
indicate just what you want. Then 
return it to us so that you can partici- 
pate in the K & E Master-Draftsman 
Contest without delay. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 


Drawing Materials Slide Rules 
Measuring Tapes 
urveying Instruments 





KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 
300 Adams St., Hoboken, N. J. 


Kindly send me (check material de- 
sired): 


Your 12 page booklet, ‘‘Draft- 

ing Instruments, Their Care 
and Use”, your ‘Elementary In- 
structions for Operating the Slide the three attrac- 
Rule” and two generous sheets of tive project 
Duplex Drawing Paper, for which sheets, at no 
I enclose ten centa. charge. 


Full detaile 
of the K & 
E Contest and 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 
TOWN & STATE. 


SCHOOL & MECH. 
DRAWING TEACHER 




































































































ing scholarship. 


It all started four years ago when 
Ursulescu entered the Scholastic 
Awards Scholarship Competition. He 
got the scholarship he was after, a 
year’s study offered by the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. He made good that 
first year in Chicago. The Art Insti- 
tute believed in him. So much so that 
they renewed his scholarship for an- 
other year, then another. Next came the 
Bryan Lathrop Traveling Fellowship 
for a full year’s study in Europe. 
Things are happening! What next? 
Just give Ursulescu a little time and 
we shall see. He stopped in at Scho- 
lastic’s office in New York on his way 
to the boat so we learned something of 
his plans. He is going to travel about 
quite a bit, seeing as much of the dif- 
ferent European countries as possible 
and spending much time studying and 
sketching. He said “This has been 
the one thing I have always wanted 
to do.” He has promised to write us 
from time to time and we hope to have 
from him an illustrated travel letter to 
print in Scholastic’s April travel 
number. 

Now that’s pretty exciting, but 
things are happening to cthers, too. 
There is Wesley Noble who won the 
1982 Scholastic Art Scholarship of- 
fered by Rhode Island School of De- 
sign. When his year at the school was 
up, his scholarship was renewed. It 
was renewed again the following year. 
Richard Gable likewise won a scholar- 
ship from this. same school in 1933 
and is receiving exactly the same gen- 
erous reward for his talent and in- 
dustry. 

The Vesper George School of Art in 
Boston has just renewed the scholar- 


OU’D think so, if you were 

\ standing on deck in Michael 
Ursulescu’s shoes adventure 
bound, waving good-bye to New 
York, the shrieking siren of the de- 
parting liner nearly splitting your 
ears and your heart pounding like a 
trip hammer with the excitement of 
_a year’s art study abroad on a travel- 









ship of John Farrell which he won in 
1934 and the director writes us beg- 
ging for more students like Farrell, 
McCloskey and other scholarship win- 
ners. 

Here is another thrilling item from 
Cass Technical High School in De- 
troit. Miss Louise I. Green, head of 
the art department, writes us: 

“You may be interested to know 
that because of our success in the 
Scholastic Awards two years ago, and 
the publicity given us at the time in 
the local newspapers, the estate of 
Ralph Harmon Booth, through “Mrs. 
Booth, gave us $15,000 for scholar- 
ships. This is invested in government 
bonds so that each year we have $500 
for the further education of talented 
students in art or music. Besides this, 
we have one scholarship yearly to the 
Art School of the Society of Arts and 
Crafts.” 

There is Andrew Christensen who 
won the Rudolph Schaeffer School of 
Design scholarship this year. Before 
he left home in San Antonio for his 
art study in San Francisco the San 
Antonio Art League arranged an ex- 
hibition of his recently painted pic- 
tures, the proceeds to go toward his 
student expenses. 

Jacob Landau of Philadelphia has 
won more prizes in recent Scholastic. 
Awards Competitions than has any 
other contestant. His work is so prom- 
ising that C. Valentine Kirby, Direc- 
tor of Art in Pennsylvania, has found 
a way to insure the continuance of his 
art study during the years following 
his graduation from Overbrook High 
School. Many of these prizes, by the 
way, are offered by manufacturers of 
















artists supplies and this support helps 
materially to maintain the whole er 
terprise. 

We can only scratch the surface of 
the news from scholarship winners 
but these few stories will suffice to 
demonstrate that things of great mo 
ment are really happening to many 
who have found Scholastic Awards the 
door to their opportunity. 

In the literary division of the 
Awards there is also a yearly crop of 
future poets, essayists, journalists 
and authors of best sellers to come, 
We shall have something to say about 
them later. 

In speaking of the opportunities 
which art schools and other agencies 
so generously are giving these young 
people, let us not forget that anything 
which might be done for budding ge 
nius is going to be repaid one hundred 
fold. Scholastic feels greatly honored 
in playing its small part in discover 
ing these future leaders in art. Others 
who carry on where we leave off art 
performing nothing less than their pa 
triotic duty in seeing that the natunl 
resources of our country are nd 
wasted. 

In March of next year we shall 
again be thrilled by the newcomers ia 
the Scholastic Awards. (For complete 
announcement of Art Division, seé 
Sept. 28 Scholastic. For full details m 
Literary Division see Oct. 12 issue.) 

The National High School At 
Show, comprising the prize winning 
art work in 1935 Scholastic Awards 
is now on tour among the cities of out 
country. It is .being circulated by 
The American Federation of Arts of 
Washington, D. C. a 
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The Fight Against Tuberculosis 


the continued necessity for relief, 

death rates from many of the im- 
portant death-taking diseases are steadily 
decreasing. Tuberculosis used to take 
more people of all ages than any other 
sickness. Heart disease, cancer, neph- 
ritis, pneumonia, cerebral hemorrhage, 
and accidents, all have higher death rates 


I: spite of the economic situation and 





CHRISTMAS 


SEALED! 

The girl of the 1860’s never heard 
of Christmas Seals. But she knew 
about ‘‘consumption.’’ Tubercu- 
losis still takes fifty per cent more 
girls than boys between 15 and 24. 
To help protect our modern girls 
against this disease the Christmas 
Seal must continue its program of 
education and prevention. 


BUY 
CHRISTMAS 


SEALS 


TheNational, State andLocal 
Tuberculosis Associations 
of the United States 





today than tuberculosis for all ages of the 
population. 

But tuberculosis is, nevertheless, still 
a serious problem. It is the leading 
cause of death between the ages of 15 
and 25. Moreover in this decade of life 
more than one-fifth of all deaths which 
occur are due to tuberculosis. 

Recent statistics show that every year 
in this country there are over 5,000 
deaths of boys and young men and 8,500 
deaths of girls and young women from 
15 to 25 years of age. In other words, 
the rate of mortality for girls is 76 per 
100,000 of the female population and 49 
per 100,000 of the male population at 
these ages. 

This high mortality can be combated in 
two ways. First, children must be better 
equipped to build up _ resistance and 


second, their physical health should be 
More carefully checked at regular inter- 
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By Elizabeth Cole 


vals. Of course, our present-day pace 
affects children as well as grown ups— 
they do not always have sufficient rest, 
nourishing food, and proper amounts of 
exercise and sunshine. 

As for the regular physical examina- 
tions that are necessary so we can find 
tuberculosis cases early and thereby get 
control of the disease—we may as well 
all make up our minds that check-ups on 
health have to become a part of our 
routine just as much as overhauling our 
automobiles periodically. 

To return to statistics again—it has 
been found from a study of tuberculosis 
cases in sanatoria that only 16 per cent 
were in the early or incipient stage of 
the disease upon entrance. The remain- 
der were so sick that they will have to 
remain much longer under treatment and 
their chance for recovery is much 
smaller. 

It was revealed in a recent study that 
71 per cent of the women in a group of 
sanatorium patients were under thirty 
years of age on admission; 53 per cent 
of the men were under thirty. Half of 
the women had been admitted before 
they were twenty-five. Because of their 
youth their chance for recovery is greater. 

The education campaign of the National 
Tuberculosis Association and its affil- 








Deaths of the Week 


Earl Jellicoe, 75, commander of Great 
Britain’s Grand Fleet against Germany 
in the Battle of Jutland. For his failure 
to wipe out the German fleet Jellicoe’s 
naval skill was long questioned, but the 
fact remained that the Germans never 
again advanced to meet the British fleet. 

Bernard 8S. Deutsch, 51, President of 
the New York City Board of Aldermen, 
prominent lawyer and a leader in Ameri- 
can Jewry. He was a leader in the Re- 
publican-Fusion administration of Mayor 
LaGuardia, and his death gives control 
of the Board of Aldermen to the Tam- 
many Democratic organization. 

Frank J. Navin, 64, owner of the World 
Champion Detroit Tigers. 

Emile Francqui, 72, Belgian financier, 
won the rich Congo territory in Africa 
for Belgium. 


iated organizations has accomplished 
much toward developing a healthy na- 
tion, with its citizens better equipped to 
fight sickness. The campaign has stressed 
the point that tuberculosis is a needless 
waste of lives—that it may be controlled 
and probably will be as unusual as small- 
pox fifty years from now. We can well 
afford to support the Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation by buying and using the Christmas 
Seals sold annually in December. 











Make Beautiful ~< 


This new book 
shows you how 


TIN-CAN 
CRAFT 


By EDWIN T. HAMILTON 


Jewelry, book ends, ash trays, candle 
sticks, monogrammed desk sets—you 
can make these and hundreds of 
other articles, easily and cheaply, 
from ordinary tin cans, by following 
the complete step-by-step directions 
in this book. Nearly 300 pictures show 
each operation. Over 100 photo- 
graphs and 165 drawings. Write for 
free descriptive folder. 
Enter your tin-can articles for 
the SCHOLASTIC AWARD 
Ai All Bookstores or 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 Fourth Ave. New York 
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Here's something to 
tell your teacher about 


@ Does your teacher know about the beautiful new 5-color world 
map (53” x 39’’) which we are sending free to teachers? Every 


teacher—and classroom—should have one. 
latest political boundaries. 


It gives all of the 
And, in addition, it presents a vivid 


step-by-step picture of the vast salmon industry—fishing, can- 


ning, etc. 


This map, together with our interesting bvoklet, 


“The Story of Salmon”’, will be sent free to high school teachers. 
All we ask is that 10c in currency or stamps be sent to help cover 
the cost of mailing. Home Economics Department, American 
Can Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The Examination 


The examination, in “two parts, 
will cover news events of national 
and international importance for the 
period from October 1, 1935, to 
April 1, 1936. Part One will include 
objective tests. Part Two will include+ 
the writing of a short statement on 
one of several topics listed in the ex- 
amination. All of the subjects cov- 
ered will be ones which have been 
thoroughly discussed in Scholastic 
and in other news periodicals be- 
tween September, 1935, and April, 
1936. 


Prizes 


” There are four types of prizes: Local 
Individual Prizes; National Group Prizes; 
National Runner-up Prizes; and National 
Individual Prizes. Duplicate prizes will 
be awarded in case of a tie. 


Local Individual Prizes: 


One Spencerian Fountain Pen or Cer- 
tificate of Award for the student making 
the highest score in every school in which 
ten or more students take the examina- 
tion.- Pens will be awarded to students 
ranking above a minimum to be estab- 
lished by the judges. Those high scores 
which fall beneath this minimum will re- 
ceive Certificates of Award. 


National Group Prizes: 


The two schools making the highest 
average scores in each of the five zones 
(named below) will receive their selection 
of twenty-five Modern Library or Every- 
man’s Library books, for the school li- 
brary, the classroom library, or the club 
library. These group prizes will not be 
awarded to schools submitting fewer than 
ten examination papers. 


National Runner-up Prizes: 


The six students in each of the five 
zones who make the highest individual 
scores will receive a Spencerian Fountain 
Pen and Pencil Set. From these six stu- 
dents will be chosen the winner of the 
trip to Washington from that zone. 


National Individual Prizes: 


The student who makes the highest 
score in each of the five zones will be 
awarded a free trip to Washington, D. C. 
Each student will be accompanied by the 
teacher who gave the examination, or by 
some person selected by the teacher, with 
the approval of the high school princi- 
pal. Scholastic pays all necessary ex- 
penses involved in the trip for both 
student and teacher. Parties are to travel 
by the motor coaches of the Greyhound 
Lines, along the best scenic routes, with 
nightly stop-overs at first-class hotels. The 
winners will meet in Washington late in 
June for a three-day visit under the guid- 
ance of a Scholastic representative. 
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A nnouncing 


The Sth Annual 
Nens Examination 
Competition 
Open to High School Students 
of the United States 








ELIGIBILITY 


Any regularly enrolled undergraduate 
secondary school student under 22 years 
of age, in the United States and terri- 
tories, is eligible to take the test, under 
supervision of an accredited high school 
teacher. It is not necessary to subscribe 
to Scholastic to take this test. 


HOW TO ENROLL 


The teacher of the students who wish to 
take the examination must fill out the en- 
rollment blank at the bottom of this page 
and mail to Scholastic News Examination, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teachers must agree to con- 
duct it according to the rules, and to 
return no more than ten corrected papers. 
Enroll as soon as possible. Enrollment 
forms must arrive at the Scholastic offices 
no later than midnight, March 31, 1936. 


EXAMINATION RULES 


The examinations will be printed by 
Scholastic and mailed to teachers giving 
the examination. Neither students nor the 
teacher may see the questions or answers 
until the group has met for the examina- 
tion. Then the seal on the examination 
papers must be broken before the entire 
group. The seal on the answer sheet with 
which the teacher may correct the papers 
must be broken in the presence of the con- 
testants after the last paper is handed in. 
No more than 60 minutes should elapse 
between the distribution of the examina- 
tion sheets and their collection for grading. 

If more than one group in the same 
school takes the test, the teachers must 
arrange to give it to all groups at the 
same hour. 


ENROLLMENT FORM 


For Teachers or Principals Only 





Scholastic, News Examination 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me copies of 
the 1936 News Examination. I shall 
give the examination to my students 
and return the papers in keeping with 
the rules of Scholastic’s Fifth Annual 
News Examination. I understand this 
places me under no obligation. 

Please Print 


Pere er eee TPP re 











RETURNING PAPERS FOR 
JUDGING 


Instructions for scoring will be mailed 
to teachers with the examination papers, 
Teachers are asked to return no more than 
the ten best papers to Scholastic News 
Examination, 250 East 43rd Street, New 
York City, N. Y., to arrive not later than 
midnight, April 27, 1936. Extra time will 
be allowed for students in Alaska, Canal 
Zone, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
pines. 

With the best papers, teachers are asked 
to return a score sheet, stating the num- 
ber of students in the school, the number 
of students who took the examination (if 
more than ten), the average score of the 
class, and the average score of the ten best 
papers. These scores will apply only to 
Part One of the examination. Part Two 
will be scored by the judges. 

The judges will select the papers for 
the final assignment of prizes. Their de- 
cision will be final. Prizes will not be 
awarded where the judges do not con- 
sider the achievement worthy. 


DATES 


The examinations should be given in each 
school between April 20 and April 25 in- 
clusive. Graded papers as indicated above, 
must be mailed to arrive in New York 
April 27. Special time allowances will be 
made when necessary for schools in re- 
mote districts. 


NOTIFICATION 


Each teacher who enrolls a class to re- 
ceive copies of the News Examination wil 
be notified by first class mail- a few days 
before the date the examinations are 
shipped. 

The names of prize winning students 
ahd prize winning schools will be at 
nounced in the May 30 issue of Scholastic. 
The prize winners will also be notified in- 
dividually through the school principal, by 
letter. 


ZONES 


NORTHEAST: Connecticut, Delaware, District 
of Columbia, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Peat 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, West Vir- 


inia. : 
NORTH CENTRAL: Illinois, Indiana, Michigat, 
Ohio, Wisconsin. : 
SOUTH: Alabama, Arkansas, Canal Zone, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Puerto Rico, South Caro 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia. 2 r 
MIDWEST: Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missout 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
WEST: Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorads 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, | 4 : 
Philippine Islands, Territory of Hawaii, tab, 
Washington, Wyoming. , 
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The Mightier Team? 
(Selected from Saturday’s line-ups, by B. M. S.) 





PEN SWORD 
Shakespeare. Notre Dame | Scott ......... Amherst 
Dickens .Yale | Putnam .....Springfield 
Shaw ...... Pittsburgh | Cromwell ...Penn State 
Longfellow..N’rthw’st’n | Jackson ........ N. C. 
Holmes .....- Williams | Greene ....Muhlenberg 
Bryant é<.s = | OE os casce Bates 
are Cornell | Johnson ..... Wesleyan 
SE 6 506én Duquesne | Wood ......... .Penn 
Hardy ...... W. and J. | Wolfe a ive . Md. 
IO co paewted Texas | Arnold ..W. and L. 
Grimm ........ Ursinus | Smith ......Ohio State 

—The Conning Tower, N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. 


Two Sizes Larger 


“Heard the latest about Newrich?” 

“No—what now?” 

“He bought a Louis XIV _ bed, but it 
whs too small for him, so he sent it back 
for a Louis XVI.” 

—Wall Street Journal. 
* 

A young lady entered a crowded car, 
with a pair of skates over her arm. To 
the elderly man who offered her his seat 
she said, “Thank you ever so much, sir, 
but I have been skating all afternoon and 
am tired of sitting down.” 

—Exchange. 


Charge of the Football Brigade 


Half a league, half a league, 
Pass it—oh, pretty! 

“Let’s have another one!” 
That’s the crowd’s ditty. 
Cheered on with shout and bell, 
Nobly they played, and well, 
Hear their supporters yell: 
“Come on, the city!” 


Forwards to right of them, 
Forwards to left of them, 
Halfbacks in front of them, 
They never wondered; 

Blokes on the other side 

Left their goal open wide— 
Look! The ball’s gone inside! 
Someone has blundered. 


When shall their glory fade? 
Toast them in lemonade, 
Eighteen clear goals they made 
While they were able; 

Theirs not to reason why, 

But pass the goalie by, 

And get as high as high 

In the league table. 


—Kablegram. 
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INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCILS 


The “Personal” Gift 


Distinctive—Yet Inexpensive 


e Pencils in Pleasing Assorted 
Colors with Individual Name 
- Engraved in Gold. 
; The ‘@irite’’ GIFT 
that combines original- 
ity with usefulness. 


12 PENCILS 75c. 
3 SETS $2.00 


° We Pay the Postage. 
Send Cash, Check or Money Order 

IMPRINT PENCIL COMPANY 

118 Bay 32nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


STUDENT EDITORS! 


Here’s real help for you! Read The 
Scholastic Editor, big monthly maga- 
zine for student journalists. Tells you 
what to do and how to do it. How to 














> |-American” rati 
with ideas, suggestions, assignments, $2.50 
per year; two years, $4. Send 30c for sample 
copy. a. 


THE SCHOLASTIC EDITOR 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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STRAND SKI 


WOODS & STYLES 
BY D s 


77 SIZES 


» FREE Plans for Ski Jumping 
<a ‘Tower to Sports bs 
Enjoy America’s most thrilling winter sport. 
Strand Ski the recognized leader for 38 years. 
Used by expert jumpers. Send for illustrated 
Emenigtion of new model jumping ski. Also 
Strand quality ma toboggans in 
lengths from 4 to 12 feet. for adults $2.50 
and up; for young folks 95c and 


up. 
M. A. STRAND SKI CO. 1/23 Sizant Steet 


LARGEST SKi FACTORY ON EARTH 














In nearly every new scientific achievement, electricity 
plays a major part—radio, aviation, home utilities, 
etc. Keep abreast of the amazing developments— 
stranger than fiction. Every month Popular Mechan- 
ics—written so you can understand it—brings you the 
facts. Besides, this big 200-page magazine is crammed 


full of fascinating pictures and accounts of daring 
adventures, latest inventions, new achievements in 
engineering, chemistry, physics. Don't miss this 
month’s issue—a thrilling, entertaining record of the 
world’s newest wonders—25c at all newsstands. 


POPULAR MECHANICS 
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e 
prize 5.00 iz] 13 fy 
4\> 9 
oa =*° io ! 16 
prize : ° $ 
\s Pride izes ° 17 16 
AND 100 OTHERS Perqwertig oof ovine mT Ye 
g\~" are vn Fy 22 
offered by 9 Hues onto A 
On ade? xive BONES 23 [24 [eles 26 [27 
MR. PEANUT Rac attr cot 28 29 30 Ey] 
4nd Trays $ 
CROSSWORD wre 'qoble a2 3 
3¢ 35 36 
PUZZLE Soh) eoteale 
CONTEST 
+5 146 
Rules 2? 
47 48 49 
1 Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 50 BI 52 
Upon completion of the Crossword Puzzle, write in 25 
words or less a statement on ‘WHY | LIKE PLANTERS 53 
PEANUTS", using at least five of the words appearing in the oa 
completed puzzle. More than 5 of the words may be used, if 
desired. 7 [58 
Send empty Planters Peanut bag or wrapper bearing a pic- - 
3 ture of Mae, Peanut with your entry or send a hand-drawn ol 
facsimile of the label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On 
top of first page write your name, age, home address, city and 
state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture securely to your entry. 
4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 19th Floor, 250 East 
43rd St., New York, N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 
6, 1936. No entries accepted after that date. 
5 Prizes will be awarded to those submitting complete and 
correct solutions to the Crossword Puzzle whose 25 word 
statements comply with the rules and are considered most 
accurate and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 
Judges' decision is final. Winners will be announced in 
Scholastic, February Ist, 1936 issue. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied for will be 
awarded each tying contestant. 
ACROSS DOWN 
1. Bi lonists 1. Nutlik ds of EARN SOME 
. Pioneer colonis - Nutlike seeds of a 
8. Comfort certain plant EXTRA MONEY! 
9. Implement for 2. Layers 
washing floors oe 
10. pest of “‘to be” 3. — 
11, Expensive 4. Compass point 
12, Pinch | 5 Sache antes AGROSS DOWN 
14. Otherwise % 33. Correlative of 41. R 
15. Truth in Spenser’s 6. Cooked by expo- either - Kepast 
“Faerie Queene” sure before a fire 34. Note of the musi- 42. Midday meal 
16. Feminine name 7. Stretch forth cal scale 43. Melody 
17. Chemical symbol 11. Tasty 35. Measure of length 44. Largest existing 
for tantalum | eg 4 37. Bad deer 
18. Covered the inner 13. Father 39. Chemical symbol 46. Title appearing 
19 — of . A 18. Small 0 pr nickel before a man’s 
- Compass poin . . Leave out 
22. Regarded with . name. 
+ | neg the musi- particular affection 42, jo ye i the musi- 48. Perform 
cal scale 23. Jump on one foot 44. Female of the sheep 51. Urge on 
23. Exclamation 24. Degrade 45. Printer’s measure 52. Abundantly sup- 
25. Towards 27. Feathered t 47. River in Russia plied 
26. Month in the Jew- . oe ee ee 49. By 54. Praiseworthy 
ish calendar 29. Tree cultivated 50. American coin 56. Peer Gynt’s 
28. Ancient Greek for its fruit 53. Domestic animal ” atether 
weight and coin 30. Pig pen 54. Weapon 57. B 
31. Six in Roman 36. Bird of th k 55. a . 
numerals ’ } same Ao the cuckoo 57. Native compound 58. Egyptian sun god 
32. Having the least —s 60. The sun 59. Hebrew name for 
color 38. Of small stature 61. Seasoned God 
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Teachers, Students, and Harpers 
A Logical Triumvirate 






















[*: is as reasonable to find Harpers Magazine ina oneuiemes as to find a student 
there! 


The literature of today that will be the classics of tomorrow is found between 
its bright covers as surely as in the days when the writings of Thackeray, 
Dickens, du Maurier, Hardy, Henry James, and other giants were first given 
to the American public in the pages of Harpers Magazine. 


ae. ht & eo oe oe oh & we Frm A ob 


— -« 


In each issue you will find the finest, clearest, and boldest expression of con- 
temporary thought and the most distinguished modern fiction and poetry. 


We are offering Harpers Magazine to teachers and students at exactly half price 
because it is your own magazine. The regular rate of Harpers is $4.00 a year. 
You may enjoy six months of delightful, exciting reading for the small sum of 
ONE DOLLAR. Return the coupon below at once. You will receive 


Conall 


t! 


More than 90 brilliant features including: 


DETOUR AROUND WAR, by Bennett Champ Clark . 
STALIN, Portrait for a Gallery of Dictators, by John Gunther f 
COLLEGE LIFE IN THE NINETIES, by Henry S. Canby 
I'M ON RELIEF, by A College Graduate 


IN DEFENSE OF AMERICAN CULTURE, by John Chamberlain th 
THE FALLACY OF CONQUEST, by Nathaniel Peffer ki 
LEARNING TO FLY AT FORTY, by Henry M. Winans r 

‘ THE TEACHERS’ OATH, by Carl Joachim Friedrich 
D 







Nz 

Harp ETS Mail this coupon today! ke 

i ila A i me 

MAG © ZINE oe ex 
HARPERS MAGAZINE for 

49 E. 33rd St., New York, N. Y. - 

Ste 







1 am enclosing one dollar. Send me Harpers for six 
months according to your school offer. 


SIX MONTHS 
for only 


ONE DOLLAR 
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Student 


Neutrality 
To. the Editor of Scho- 
lastic : 

A group of students of 
the Dalton School in New . 
York City are determined that the United 
States shall be an active aid toward world 
peace. For this reason we are circulating 
a petition to the President, seeking signa- 
tures of high school students and teachers 
the country over. This petition asks that 
the President direct governmental policy 
in such a way that an embargo be levied 
on all commodities shipped to Italy and 
Ethiopia. Although we are aware of the 
difficulties ahead of any neutral country, 
we stand for peace at any price. 

It is time that high school students take 
their place as one of the leading influences 
in the country. We believe that through 
us this problem can and should be brought 
to the attention of the Government before 
the United States becomes involved in an- 
other World War. This country may not 
seem to be involved in the Italo-Ethiopian 
war, but the very fact that our trade with 
the belligerents continues renders us eco- 
nomically entangled with Europe. It was 
a neutrality of this sort which hurled us 
unexpectedly into the last war. We must 
pot permit a duplication of this catas- 
trophe now. 

We ask you to publish this letter and 
the accompanying copy of the petition, so 
that it may be brought to the attention of 
high school students and teachers in the 
United States. 

We want then to ask that all high school 
students who are interested in peace do 
the following: 

1. Make a copy of this petition, and 
have it signed by high school students and 
faculties. 

2. Mail it, if possible, to: 

Chairman, Neutrality Committee, 
Dalton Schools, Inc., 
108 East 89th Street, 
New York City. 
or, if mere convenient, mail it directly to 
the President. 

3. If it is mailed to the President, 
kindly send us the number of signatures 
on the petition and the date on which it 
was mailed. 

WE NEED PROMPT ACTION! 

The Neutrality Committee. 


Dear Mr. President: 

We, the undersigned, members of the 
student bodies and faculties of the schools 
of the United States, believe that our 
country should support, within the limits 
of neutrality, the efforts of the League of 
Nations to stop the Italo-Ethiopian War. 
We believe that the present embargo, 
which prohibits only the sale of imple- 
ments of war to the belligerents, should be 
extended to include all commodities. 

We beg that you, by making it possible 
for this to be done, will continue your 
work in the forthright manner you have 
already shown, thereby making the United 
States an entire aid rather than a _ hin- 


drance to World Peace. (Signatures.) 


Exchange Projects 
Dear Forum: 

Our Sophomore English class wants to 
correspond with the students of other high 
schools. We are interested in obtaining 
the opinions and customs of the students 
of various localities and schools. We 
should like to know what you are studying 






Student Section 


Forum 


Students are invited to have their say in this 
department. Letters about problems of high 
school students are especially welcome. Let- 


ters should be confined to 300 words. 





and how the classes are conducted. It is 
our aim to exchange these ideas as a class 
project, in the hope it will be of mutual 
benefit. There are thirty-one members in 
our class and we are all anxious to start 
this form of communication. 

Please write us a letter, so we can begin 
this thing. The letter will be assigned to a 
member of the class (boy or girl as desig- 
nated) who will cooperate from our end. 

Marjorie Schulmeyer, Committee 
Chairman, ° 

Miss Doris Arthur, Teacher, 

Beloit Sr. H. S., Beloit, Wis. 


Dear Editor: 

The members of our Texas History class 
want to correspond with students of a 
senior class in the following states: Cali- 
fornia, Rhode Island, Tennessee, North 
Dakota, Washington, and Colorado. 

We want to correspond with students 
who will tell us of the history and other 
interesting facts of their own state and 
community. We hope to return things of 
interest to you, for Texas will have a great 
centennial celebration during the coming 
year. 

If you wish to correspond with a boy or 
girl of our class, please write to us and 
we shall give immediate attention. 

Senior Class, 
Beasley (Texas) H. S. 


Superstitions 
Dear Editor: 

I liked the excellent issue of Scholastic 
devoted to superstition and propaganda. 
Your purpose was most praiseworthy. But 
in your demonstration of “how to think 
straight” written by Dr. Roswell Johnson, 
under the title “How to Solve a Mystery,” 
you unintentionally further perpetrated a 
superstition; you based the solution of the 
mystery on the false belief that salad 
mixed with vinegar in an aluminum con- 
tainer would cause illness among dinner 
guests. Actually, it is a positive fact that 
if you expose a square foot of aluminum 
surface to Heinz vinegar for 150 days, 
less than 10 grams of aluminum acetate 
will be formed. And even that amount 
would not bring about the incident of the 
mystery. 

It was a good story, but it had a false 
premise. Anyhow, I commend you for 
urging your readers to develop a scientific 
attitude of mind. 

H. V. Churchill, 
New York City. 


WANT A GOVERNMENT JOB? 


tart $1260 to $2100 a year 


> MEN—WOMEN. New 40-hour 












week means many Post Office Jobs. 
Write immediately for free 32-page 
book with list of positions and full 
particulars telling how to get them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. E289 Rochester, N. Y. 





Nursing 


NEWARK BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING Newark, N. J. 


Offers a three-year Course to Graduates of accredited High 
Schools. (Hospital non-sectarian.) SPRING TERM— 
FEBRUARY, 1936. For information write—Director, 
School of Nursing, 201 Lyons Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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AN EXHIBITION 
you want to see! 


HE American Federation of 

Arts, in cooperation with 
the International Silk Guild, is 
circulating an exhibition of 


PRIZE PRINTS 
IN PURE SILK © 


The exhibition is composed of 
the outstanding designs from a 
contest in which the art students 
of the Straubenmiiller Textile 
High School and the Washing- 
ton Irving High School, of New 
York City, and the Girls Com- 
mercial High School, of Brook- 
lyn, participated. 

Many of the designs have 
been selected for commercial 
manufacture, and samples of 
the finished fabrics are dis- 
played with the designs. 


Below is a list of the places 
where you may see the exhibi- 
tion, and the dates. Be sure to 
visit it, when it reaches your 
community. 


CIRCUIT NO. 1 
December 16-22 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 
December 30-January 5 
Ohio Mechanics Institute, Cincinnati 
January 13-19 
Cleveland Museum of Art 
January 27-February 2 
Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh 


February 10-16 
Moore Institute of Art, Science and 
Industry, Philadelphia 


CIRCUIT NO. 2 
December 16-22 
Los Angeles Museum of History, 
Science and Art 


December 30-January 5 
M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, 
San Francisco 
January 13-19 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery, 
Kansas City 


January 27-February 2 
St. Louis Public Library 


February 10-16 
Society of Arts and Crafts, Detroit 


February 24—March 1 
Boston Art Club 


This season, the American 
Federation of Arts is circulating 
more than forty exhibitions— 
including the SCHOLASTIC 
INTERNATIONAL. Watch the 
next issue of this magazine for 
the Scholastic circuits. 


THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF ARTS 


Barr Building, Washington 














You bet I'd like a New Royal Port- 
able Typewriter this Christmas! My 
school work will show up better. 
Pll turn out my papers in a jiffy 
. . . and that means I'll certainly 
have a lot more time for myself! 


THE 


FASTER, MORE LEGIBLE—EASIER THAN 
WRITING BY HAND! 


Touch Control is the greatest improvement ever presented in 
a typewriter! And it’s so simple! Merely move a tiny lever. 
... Instantly the typewriter responds as though it were made 
for you alone! Sensational? Yes! But Touch Control is 
merely one of many amazing exclusive improvements— 
actual reasons why you, too, will find the New Royal Portable 
ever so much more satisfactory than any other portable! 
The New Royal Portable is standard in keyboard and action. 
Handsome. Sturdy. Efficient. Price—only $49.50. Other 
models, $37.50 and $62.50. Lowest monthly terms. 


+ Only ROYAL gives you TOUCH CONTROL 





Young man, a New Royal is mom 











than a way to save time. Bette 
marks, to begin with, of cou 
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but even more important youll 






know how to type and that’s alme t 











a necessity in college or business, 





PORTABLE WITH 
TOUCH CONTROL* 





See the New Royal at your dealer's—OR USE THIS COUPON. ‘ 


Fill out—mail today. You will receive a beautifully illustrated ys ; 
folder telling all about the New Royal Portable with Touch Control; ~ 
also details of Royal’s new purchase - plan. : 





Address: Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 
Dept. S-127, 2 Park Avenue, New York City 







Name 









Street 









City State : 
If you would like a free Home Course in Touch Typewriting check here O a 















